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Teachers! Send for My 


SPECIAL VACATION OFFER 











Dear Teachers: 
When I say I will help you o 


sweet-toned Williams piano, p 

graph or organ, I mean every word of 
it I will gladly trust you and will 
give you an instrument on our Free 
rrial, Easy Terms, Freight Paid, No 
Interest Plan. I will furnish free re 
pairs for 25 years. Let me show you 
howe ily you can get as sweet-toned 
au piano as I sold to Professor E. O 
I ll, Professor C. H. Gabriel and 


miuy other famous musicians Fill 
out and return the « supon to us at 
once t will not place you under 
obligations or cause you any trouble 


for we have no agents to bother you 
Of course we will not send an instru 
ment for trial unless you request us 
to do so after receiving our offer 

H. B. Wiitiams, Vice Pre 













Liberty Bonds Taken 


If you have Liberty Bonds and 
would like them to help buy your 
piano, phonograph or organ, we will 
accept them in part or full payment 
on an instrument. 













ON A SWEET-TONED 


WILLIAMS PIAN 


Phonograph 
or Organ 


ERE is your opportunity to get that piano, phonograph or organ you have 


longed for all these years. 


instruments on your own convenient terms. 


My money-saving, Free Trial Vacation Offer 
teachers makes it easier than ever for you to secure one of these 


poe sna 


Williams Pianos are Works of Art 


They are of that velvety perfection of finish 
fully selected mahogany, walnut and oak r 


sweet-toned as our pianos. 


My Plan Saves You $100 on a Piano 

By permitting you teachers to act as your own agents and 
deal direct with us, the makers, we give you a little less even 
than the factory price, which saves you the middle profit and 
retail expense of about $100 on a piano, and from $25 to $50 
on a phonograph. Besides that, you get our 25-year factory 
guarantee, which saves you all expense for repairs. Send name 
on coupon to-day. 


Free Trial — Freight Paid 


I offer to send you a brand new 
Williams Piano, including stool and instruction book, freight to 
e paid by us, for a free trial. Enjoy the use of it as if it wer 
your very own; you may have it tested by your musical friend 
then if you find it to be the finest-finished, sweetest-toned piano 
in your neighborhood, and wish to keep it, you may do so at n 
leachers’ Special Co-operative Offer, on your own easy tern 

ithout interest——or you may return it at my expense. If yo 
wish, we will not require any payments during the summer 
vacation months 


Easy Terms 


. carefully selected, sweet-toned 


Get Our Teachers’ Co-operative Plan 


No matter whether you are wanting a musical instrument or 
not, if you will return the coupon, with the names of some friends 
who you think might be interested in our catalog, with the direct 
from-fac tory pric es, I will send you your choic e of free pre miums 
the details of my Teachers’ Co-operative Plan, by which you may 
share part of our advertising appropriation. 


Mail This Free Coupon or a Postal Now! 


before the 5)... 


MAP or . | f 
BOOK eee mye 
wanted 


/ My Name 
\ 
’ Post Office 


( Handy Map of Your State 
( Billy Sunday Song Book 


{ Book of 7! Patriotic Songs and Hymns 


’ 
Names for Piano Catalogs 


Name 
Name 


NN Wa, enw iicma aan 


Mark X_ Williams Piano & _— Co., 14W. Washington St., Dept. 122 Chicago 


mail me your free catalog and particulars of Teacher 


FREE ind Teachers’ Co-operative Plan 


Piano, Player-Piano, Parlor Organ, Church Organ, or Phonograp! 
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’ Vacation Offer 
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The Sweet-toned 
Williams Phonograph 





Send 1 ‘ r catalog ofthes t- 
toned Wil $ phonog | ] 
illiams | all n s of d 
record S on the e Fr t 
Paid, Free 7 l, Easy I ne Plan 
s Wil I Gi r 
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state 


NOTE—If vou can think of some of your friends 
who are needing musical instruments and micht 
like to receive our catalo vith our direct-from- 
factory prices, please write their names below, 


Post Office State 
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REPRODUCTIONS OF THE 
WORLD’S GREAT PAINTINGS 


One Cent Size. 


Two Cent Size. 
Ten Cent Size. 


3x3. 


5%x8. 


For 25 or more. 


End of Day 


Adan 10 x 12. 


For 5 or more. 


Send 50 cents for 25 choice art subjects we have selected, 
each 514 x 8. 


The Perry Pictures are reprints of the masterpieces of the World’s greatest artists, and to acquaint the young with 
these beautiful art pictures.is not only appropriate, but essential to all educational work. But there is another reason 
why they should be in every schoolroom. They are of real assistance in stamping unforgettable impressions of histor- 
ical events, geography and literature upon youthful minds through their association with these beautiful reproductions 


Plan to use them in your work in the new school year in September 


The Perry Pictures 


For 50 or more. 


Bird Pictures in Natural Colors 
Size 7x9 
Three Cents Each for 15 or more 


ORDER NOW for Spring Bird Study. 
648 subjects: Animals, Birds, Fruits, 
Flowers, Minerals, Mountains, etc. 


Send 75 cents for pictures of 25 com- 
mon birds, and a very brief descrip- 


tion of each. Madonna and Child 


of subjects so intimately bound up with the great events of history, literature and art. 


ARTOTYPES. Large Pictures for Framing. 
including margin, 22 x 28 inches. 


Catalogue of 1600 miniature illustrations, a ten cent picture, 9 x 12, a New York Edition picture, 7 x 9, a colored Bird picture and 54 
pictures each about 2 x 24 printed in the Catalogue. 


Price, $1.75 for one; $1.50 each for 2 or more; 10 for $13.50. 


Postpaid 


Price, 15 cents. 


(Please do not send for the Catalogue without sending the 15 cents in coin.) 





Saved 


Landseer *“Can’t You Talk?” Holmes 


The Perry Pictures Company 


The Gleaners Millet The Mill 


BOX 1, MALDEN, PASS, 


. Size, 
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The Teacher the Essential of the School 


Garfield said, ‘‘Mark Hopkins on one end 
of a log and a student on the other end 
immediately constitute a college.’”’ The Son 
of God trained 12 men without the externals 
of a college or a university, by His genius 
as the greatest of all Teachers. 

All the real student, hungering and thirst- 


| ing for knowledge, needs is a real teacher; 


without the teacher, buildings and laboratories 
and campus are nothing. 

Our Correspondence Literary College is 
in the hands of real teachers. Adam K. 
Adcock, M. A., who created this course, 
had signal success in teaching English before 
he arranged to teach by correspondence. 
He left his mark on a college in which he 
taught English for years. He was a critic 
in his boyhood home, and is pre-eminently 
qualified to revise the MSS. of our students. 
His pen is a power, and when he dips it in red 
ink to go through a MS., scarcely any error 


esca him. 

pin readers, especially those who teach, 
would profit greatly by taking our Corre- 
spondence Course. 


The Progressive Teacher guarantees this 
statement. Most students are crowded 
through school and college with a very 
imperfect knowledge of structural English. 
Adcock knows it by heart, both in its funda- 
mentals and in its details. He has a passion 
for correct, beautiful speech, and teaches it 
with enthusiasm. 


We challenge investigation. Our Corre- 
spondence Literary College is the best thing 
of its kind in existence. Our students gladly 
testify that we teach the habit of logical 
thought. Many of them have so improved 
under our tuition that their writing has been 
accepted by leading publishers of the country. 
The students of the C. L. C. say that the 
ingenious arrangement of our questions stimu- 
lates their original thought, and that our 
impartial criticism of all their written work 
is worth more to them than even the answering 
of our questions. 


Give our Correspondence Literary College 
a trial and be convinced that it is what we 
claim for it— and more! 


Students in torty states and Canada — many enrolling now 
For Lesson No. 1 and the Contract and the Instructions, send IMMEDIATELY 10 cents in stamps to 


Progressive Teacher :: :: 


:: Morristown, Tennessee 
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Summer School in Public School Music at Chicago 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC, CrareE OsporneE REED, Director 


June 27 to July 30 — 5 hours a day — 5 days a week — 5 weeks. Tuition, $50.00 PER 
SESSION 
Certificate awarded upon completion of three Summer Sessions 


Mary Strawn Vernon, Principal Ann Trimingham, Assistant 
Adolph Brune, Harmony Louise St..John Westervelt, Chorus Singing 
George Nelson Holt, Community Singing William Montelius, Orchestra Conducting 
Arthur Oglesbee, History and Appreciation 


The special features of the Course are Methods — A and B, Choral conducting, Sight 
Singing — A and B, Ear Training — A and B, Harmony — A and B, Child Voice and 
Rote Song, History of Music, Appreciation, "Orchestra Conducting, Chorus Singing, 
Community Singing and lectures on Vocal Technic as a means of personal expression. 


PROGRAM 

Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday 
Methods 1 hr. 1 hr. 1 hr. 1 hr. 
Choral Conducting 1 hr. hr. 1 hr. 1 hr. 
Sight Singing 1 hr. 1 hr. 1 hr. 1 hr. 
Ear Training and Harmony 1 hr. 1 hr. 1 hr. 1 hr. 
Child Voice and RoteSong 1 hr. 1 hr. 1 hr. 1 hr. 
History and Appreciation 1 hr. 1 hr. 
Orchestra Conducting 1 hr. 1 hr. 
Chorus Singing 1 hr. 
Community Singing 1 hr. 


APPLIED MUSIC 


Unusual opportunities offered in Repertoire and the Interpretation and principles of 
Normal Training. 

Eminent members of the faculty in attendance in the Piano, Violin, Voice and Theory 
Departments, as well as teachers for Beginners and Intermediate Grades. Send for 
booklet. Address 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Dept. P.E.,509 S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 
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Summer Session Practical Courses for Kindergarten 


and Primary Grade Teachers. 
June 20 to August 12, 1921 Credit towards Diploma. Dormi- 

tories on College Grounds. Obser- 
vation in Kindergarten and Primary Grades of the Public Schools and in the 
College Demonstration School where Project Method is used. Special 
Courses in Community Education, Nature Study and Folk Dancing. Festivals 
—Pageants. Children’s Literature and the Art of Story Telling. Playground 
Methods. Ideal Recreations for Summer Students in Chicago — Parks, Bath- 
ing Beaches, Tennis and Golf, Theatres, Concerts and Opera. Write the 
Registrar for Bullétin and Book of Views. 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENTARY COLLEGE 


35th Year Accredited Box P.P. 2944 Michigan Blvd., Chicago 


~ 


A Second Summer of Pleasure 


and Profit 


ANOTHER LETTER FROM THAT TEACHER OP 
ENGLISH WHO Mabe $900.00 AcGarn 
Last SUMMER AND ENJOYED 
THE SENSATION 


Editor’s Note Last spring we published a 
letter received from one of our readers who spent 
her summer vacation as a traveling represeniative 
of an educational publishing house. We pub- 
lished that letter because we felt that it was just 
as much our duty to help teachers secure profitable 
summer employment as it was our duty to help 
them throughout the year with their school work, 
Elizabeth James and Ann Walker are real live 
teachers who have solved the problem of what to 
do during the long vacation. 


It seemed fabulous to tell that in my vacation 
of 1918 I had earned over $900.00 selling the 
Student’s, and now I am back again to make 
even that report pale into insignificance; to 
prove that it was no “flash in the pan” or 
streak of luck, but just the initial work in one 
of the broadest fields of education and financial 
advancement now open to teachers. 


At the close of our city schools last June, I 
joined my former manager in the Middle West 
and earned again over $900.00 in less time 
than I had in the summer previous. 

The last of October my manager wrote Ann 
Walker and me asking that we join his team 
for the Cup Contest. 

Our Superintendent said that he could not 
refuse us such an opportunity to make money 
at a time when few teachers are being paid a 
living wage, and we were granted a five weeks’ 
leave of absence. 

We spent five delightful weeks in a climate 
which tourists seek and pay dear for, and re- 
turned to our schools a week before Christmas, 
with about $1100.00 apiece for our five-weeks’ 
work. 

Our work of introducing the Student’s is so 
closely connected with schoolroom work and 
so much in keeping with the teacher’s idea of 
home and school co-operation, that I see no 
reason for teachers trying to exist on nothing, 
their minds more filled each day with dis- 


content, their cause continually agitated in 
the daily press, when such opportunity is open 
to them. 


May our teachers wake up to this loud 
knocking of opportunity on their doors and 
get in touch with the House of Comptor 


Very truly yours, 
ELIZABETH JAMES 


(Address of this teacher furnished upon 
request.) 





Teachers Wanted 


to represent us at 


Summer Schools 


Popular Educator 
Primary Education 
Address: E. S. SMITH 











(Summer Schools and Summer Opportunities continued on page 399) 


2457 Prairie Ave. Chicago, Iil. 
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Teachers Wanted 


Use Your Vacation 

\!l teachers should try the United States 
Government examinations constantly being 
heli during the summer throughout the 
entire country. Thousands of permanent, life 
positions are to be filled at. from $1100 to 
$1800; use your vacation period to locate in 
a big paid position. Write immediately to 
Franklin Institute, Dept. L265, Rochester, 
N. Y., for schedule showing all examination 
dates and places, and large descriptive book, 
showing the positions open and giving many 
sample examination questions, which will be 
sent free of charge. 


Pestalozzi Froebel Summer 


Schools 

Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers’ College, of 
Chicago, will conduct special Normal courses 
in the new “Project Method” Type of teach- 
ing this summer. Special attention will be 
given to projects in kindergarten and primary 
grades. The Summer Course also includes 
Primary School Methods — Kindergarten 
Methods — Hand-work — Art — Curriculum 
— Dramatics — Folk Dancing — Playground 
Methods. The college is located centrally 
on the Lake Front, 616-22 South Michigan 
Boulevard, and the Summer School will be 
in session June 21 to July 30. 


YOUR EYES NEED MORE OF LOVING CARE 
than your Teeth, and with a8 much regularity. Don’t 
et your Eyes grow dull and lusterless, keep them lubri- 
cate Since the Moving Pictures came it has become 
a custom among the better class of men and women to 
go home after the show and right away Murine their 
Eyes. Two drops to rest, refresh and cleanse. Those 
wearing glasses, or who use their eyes constantly, 
wil] find great relief in Murine applications. 

In the Schoolroom Eyes are Irritated by Chalk Dust, 
and Eye Strain ade gos Faulty Systems of Lighting. 
Apply Murine to School Children’s Eyes to Restore 
Normal Conditions. Murine does not smart — is sooth- 
ing in its action. Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago., 
Sends Book of Eye, Free on request. Your Druggist 
supplies you with Murine. 


TEACHERS: If any of your pupils 


STAMMER 


they should attend no stammering school till they get 
my large FREE book entitled “STAMMERING, Its 
Origin and the Advanced Natural Méthod of Cure,”’ 
bound in cloth and stamped in pure gold. Ask for special 
tuition rate anda FREE copy of ‘The Natural Speech 
Magazine.” Largest, best equipped and most successful 
school in the world for the cure of stammering, stutter- 
ing, etc. No sing-song or time-beat. WRITE TO-DAY, 

We Pay Liberal Commissions to Teachers for 

Names When Students Enroll. School Open 

All Year. Vacation Season Best Time to Enroll. 
The North-Western School, 2395 Grand Avenue, 

Milwaukee, Wis. 


PRIMARY TRAINING 


Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers College 


June 2I—SUMMER SCHOOL—July 30. 
College and Dormitory overlook Lake Michigan 


3 Departments—I. Kindergarten, II. Primary, 
Ill. Playground. Strong Faculty—Fine Equip- 
ment—Camteal Location—Accredited. 

Address Registrar 
Box A, 616-22 So. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 


PROJECT METHOD 


June 21 SUMMER COURSE July 30 
3 Depts.—KINDERGARTEN—PRIMARY—PLAYGROUND 
Address: Pestalozzi-Froebe! Teachers College 
Box C, 616-22 So. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 


TRAVEL 


Colorado 
This Summer ToURSy Yellowstone 


Many popular priced tours are arranged for the 
season 1921 with the teacher’s needs especially in 
mind. Get our book free. Write for particulars, 
Dept. E. 103 W. Jackson Bivd. 
T. & 8S. TOURS CO. Chicago, Ill. 





























WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL FOR NURSES 

Three year course. Registered by the State of Illinois. 

Theoretical and practical class work throughout. All 


departments. Maintenance provided as well as an 
allowance each month, For further information write. 


Supt. Nursing School, 2448 Washington Bivd., Chicago, Il. 





ADD TO YOUR SALARY 


By acting as our agent at summer school, 
teacher’s institute, or in your home city or 
county. Part time devoted to this work will 
pay well. Exclusive territory. Write to-day 
for particulars. 

INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 

423 West 120th St., New York City 





regular sales organization and are paying 


tions who can start and work longest. 









Would You Like to Travel All Summer Long—with a salaty 
g to start and all railway fare paid? 


Une of the country’s old and well-established business houses, with a 
have openings for at least fifty women teachers this Spring and 


nation wide organization, 
° Summer. Work is of a school nature and offers good business tra‘ning. 


Q $2900 to $400 a Month 


Positions will be filled in the order applications are received, with preference to those of highest qualifica- 
earliest Give age, education and experience in your first letter. 


Address Dept. B, F. E. COMPTON & CO., 58 E. Washington St., Chicago, Ill.” 
SSS DSSS S SSS SAS OLS SELES SSSI 


Women Teachers 


For Summer Work 


These positions are in our 
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Tommy Vance, stude 
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$1,400 during th Morehouse, Mo., 


© Vacation Period 
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Our leading salesmen, who a few years ago were making meager salaries 
teaching, aré now earning between $10,000 and $15,000 annually. 


We need live young men and women teachers everywhere for vacation 
and permanent work. Write for our free BLue Boox, which tells what 
other teachers are doing in this work. 


FRANK J. MACKEY, New Crerar Library Bldg., Chicago, Illinois 
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Summer School in Public School Music at Chicago 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC, CLare OsBorNE REED, Director 


June 27 to July 30 — 5 hours a day — 5 days a week — 5 weeks. Tuition, $50.00 PER 
SESSION 
Certificate awarded upon completion of three Summer Sessions 


Mary Strawn Vernon, Principal Ann Trimingham, Assistant 
Adolph Brune, Harmony Louise St. John Westervelt, Chorus Singing 
George Nelson Holt, Community Singing William Montelius, Orchestra Conducting 
Arthur Oglesbee, History and Appreciation 


The special features of the Course are Methods — A and B, Choral conducting, Sight 
Singing — A and B, Ear Training — A and B, Harmony —A and B, Child Voice and 
Rote Song, History of Music, Appreciation, Orchestra Conducting, Chorus Singing, 
Community Singing and lectures on Vocal Technic as a means of personal expression. 


PROGRAM 

Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday 
Methods 1 hr. 1 hr. 1 hr. 1 hr. 
Choral Conducting ’ 1 hr. 1 hr. 1 hr. 1 hr. 
Sight Singing 1 hr. 1 hr. 1 hr. 1 hr. 
Ear Training and Harmony ~ eo 1 hr. 1 hr. 1 hr. 
Child Voice and Rote Song 1 hr. 1 hr. 1 hr. 1 hr. 
History and Appreciation 1 hr. 1 hr. 
Orchestra Conducting 1 hr. 1 hr. 
Chorus Singing 1 hr. 
Community Singing 1 hr. 


APPLIED MUSIC 


Unusual opportunities offered in Repertoire and the Interpretation and principles of 
Normal Training. 

Eminent members of the faculty in attendance in the Piano, Violin, Voice and Theory 
Departments, as well as teachers for Beginners and Intermediate Grades. Send for 
booklet. Address 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Dept. P.E.,509 S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 














National Kindergarten and Elementary College 
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Practical Courses for Kindergarten 


Summer Session and Primary Grade Teachers. 
June 20 to August 12, 1921 Credit towards Diploma. 


tories on College Grounds. Obser- 


Dormi- 


vation in Kindergarten and Primary Grades of the Public Schools and in the 
College Demonstration School where Project Method is used. Special 
Courses in Community Education, Nature Study and Folk Dancing. Festivals 
—Pageants. Children’s Literature and the Art of Story Telling. Playground 
Methods. Ideal Recreations for Summer Students in Chicago — Parks, Bath- 
ing Beaches, Tennis and Golf, Theatres, Concerts and Opera. Write the 


Registrar for Bulletin and Book of Views. 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENTARY COLLEGE 


35th Year Accredited Box P.P. 2944 Michigan Blvd., Chicago 


A Second Summer of Pleasure 
and Profit 


ANOTHER LETTER FROM THAT TEACHER 0? 
ENGLISH WHO MApE $900.00 AGAIN 
Last SUMMER AND EN|OYED 
THE SENSATION 


Editor’s Note Last spring we publishe 
letter received from one of our readers who spe 
her summer vacation as a traveling representative 
of an educational publishing house. We pul 
lished that letter because we felt that it was ; 
as much our duty to help teachers secure profit 
summer employment as it was our duty to help 
them throughout the year with their school « 
Elizabeth James and Ann Walker are real live 
teachers who have solved the problem of wh 

do during the long vacation. 


It seemed fabulous to tell that in my vaca 

of 1918 I had earned over $900.00 sellin 
Student’s, and now I am back again to make 
even that report pale into insignificance: 
prove that it was no “flash in the pa 
streak of luck, but just the initial work i: 

of the broadest fields of education and financial 
advancement now open to teachers. 

At the close of our city schools last June, | 
joined my former manager in the Middle West 
and earned again over $900.00 in less time 
than I had in the summer previous. 

The last of October my manager wrote Ann 
Walker and me asking that we join his team 
for the Cup Contest. 

Our Superintendent said that he could not 
refuse us such an opportunity to mak« ney 
at a time when few teachers are being pai 
living wage, and we were granted a five weeks 
leave of absence. 

We spent five delightful weeks in a 
which tourists seek and pay dear for, and re 
turned to our schools a week before Christmas 
with about $1100.00 apiece for our five- 
work. 


Our work of introducing the Stude) 


closely connected with schoolroom work and 
so much in keeping with the teacher’s idea ot 
home and school co-operation, that I see no 
reason for teachers trying to exist on nothing, 
their minds more filled each day with dis- 


content, their cause continually agitated 
the daily press, when such opportuni! 
to them. 

May our teachers wake up to 
knocking of opportunity on their door 
get in touch with the House of Com; 

Very truly your 
ELIzABETH J \MES 


(Address of this teacher furni 
request.) 





Teachers Wanted 


to represent us at 
Summer Schools 


Popular Educator 
Primary Education 
Address: E. S. SMITH 





2457 Prairie Ave. Chicago, ll. 
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Teachers Wanted 

Use Your Vacation 
\ll teachers should try the United States 
ernment examinations constantly being 
during the summer throughout the 
re country. Thousands of permanent, life 
tions are to be filled at from $1100 to 


$1800; use your vacation period to locate in 


g paid position. Write immediately to 
ranklin Institute, Dept. L265, Rochester, 
Y., for schedule showing all examination 
tes and places, and large descriptive book, 
ving the positions open and giving many 
mple examination questions, which will be 
free of charge. 
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Pestalozzi Froebel Summer 
Schools 
stalozzi-Froebel Teachers’ College, of 
Chicago, will conduct special Normal courses 
in the new “‘ Project Method” Type of teach- 


ing this summer. Special attention will be 
gi to projects in kindergarten and primary 
grades. The Summer Course also includes 
Primary School Methods — Kindergarten 
Methods — Hand-work — Art — Curriculum 


— Dramatics — Folk Dancing — Playground 
M ls. The college is located centrally 
on Lake Front, 616-22 South Michigan 
Bo ird, and the Summer School will be 
in session June 21 to July 30. 


yo! EYES NEED MORE OF LOVING CARE 
than your Teeth, and with as much regularity. Don’t 
et r Eyes grow dull and lusterless, keep them lubri- 
cated. Since the Moving Pictures came it has become 
a custom among the better class of men and women to 
go home after the show and right away Murine their 
Eyes. Two drops to rest, refresh and cleanse. Those 
wearing glasses, or who use their eyes constantly, 
will find great relief in Murine applications. 

In the Schoolroom Eyes are Irritated by Chalk Dust, 
und Eye Strain iedeeed Ge Faulty Systems of Lighting. 
Apply Murine to School Children’s Eyes to Restore 
Normal Conditions. Murine does not smart — is sooth- 
n ts action. Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago., 

ok of Eye, Free on request. Your Druggist 
yu with Murine. 





TEACHERS: If any of your pupils 


STAMIMER 


they should attend no stammering school till they get 
my | FREE book entitled “STAMMERING, Its 








Origin and the Advanced Natural Method of Cure,” 
bound in cloth and stamped in pure gold. Ask for special 
tuition rate anda FREE copy of ‘““The Natural Speech 
Magazine.” Largest, best equipped and most successful 
school in the world for the cure of stammering, stutter- 
ing, etc. No sing-song or time-beat. WRITE TO-DAY, 


We Pay Liberal Commissions to Teachers for 
Names When Students Enroll. School Open 
All Year. Vacation Season Best Time to Enroll. 


The North-Western School, 2395 Grand Avenue, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


PRIMARY TRAINING 


Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers College 


June 21—-SUMMER SCHOOL—July 30. 
Colese and Dormitory overlook Lake Michigan 


3 Departments—I. Kinder. arten, II. Primary, 
Ill. Playeround. Strong Faculty—Fine Equip- 
ment—Central Location—Accredited. 

Address Registrar 
BoxA, 616-22 So. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 


PROJECT METHOD 


June 21 SUMMER COURSE July 30 


epts. —K INDERGARTEN—PRIMARY—PLAYGROUND 


a ‘ess: Pestalozzi-Froebe! Teachers College 
oxC, 616-22 So. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 


TRAY Colorad 
This vel GB Yellowstone 


Many popular ws tours are arranged for the 
Season 14''! with the teacher’s needs especially in 
mind. Get our book free. Write for particulars, 


Dept. E 103 W. Jackson Blvd. 
-&S. TOURS CO. Chicago, Ill. 


























WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Three year course. Registered by the State of Illinois, 
Theoretical and practical class work throughout. All 
departments. Maintenance provided as well as an 
allowance each month, For further information write. 


Supt. Nursing School, 2449 Washington Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 





ADD TO YOUR SALARY 


By acting as our agent at summer school, 
teacher’s institute, or in your home city or 
county. Part time devoted to this work will 
pay well. Exclusive territory. Write to-day 
for particulars. 

INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 

423 West 120th St., New York City 
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regular sales organization and are paying 


WANTED 


Would You Like to Travel All Summer Long—with a salary 
to start and all railway fare paid? 


One of the country’s old and well-established business houses, with a 


nation wide organization, will have openings for at least fifty women teachers this Spring and 
Work is of a school nature and offers good business training. 






Women Teachers 
For Summer Work 


These positions are in our{ 


$2900 to $400 a Month 


Positions will be filled in the order applications are received, with preference to those of highest qualifica- 
tions who can start earliest and work longest. Give age, education and experience in your first letter. 


Address Dept.B, F. E. COMPTON & CO., 58'E. Washington St., Chicago, I.” 
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Our leading salesmen, who a few years ago were making meager salaries 
teaching, are now earning between $10,000 and $15,000 annually. 


We need live young men and women teachers everywhere for vacation 
and permanent work. Write for our free BLue Boox, which tells what 
other teachers are doing in this work. 


FRANK J. MACKEY, New Crerar Library Bldg., Chicago, Illinois 


(Summer Schools and Summer Opportunities continued on page 399) 
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RHYME AND STORY READERS 


By Etta AvsTIN BLAISDELL and Mary FRANCES 


“Story-approach” method, with emphasis on phras- 


colors. Price, 65 cents. 


RHYME AND STORY FIRST READER 


“Story-approach” method. Emphasis on phrasing. 
Profusely illustrated in color. Price, 65 cents. 


WIDE AWAKE JUNIOR: An Easy Primer 


Really the easiest primer—and the largest. Care- 
fully graded. All pictures in color. Vocabulary, 200 
words. Price, 65 cents. 

The new book in the series of Wide-Awake Readers. 


For Gradei 1: CHERRY TREE CHILDREN, 70 cents 


For Grade Il: THE OUTDOOR BOOK, 70 cents 


For Grade II]: AMERICAN HISTORY FOR LITTLE FOLKS, 75c, 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


BLAISDELL 


RHYME AND STORY PRIMER 


Mother Goose vocabulary. All pictures in 


BOY BLUE AND HIS FRIENDS, 65 cents 


STORIES FROM A MOUSEHOLE, 75 cents 
BUNNY RABBIT’S DIARY, 70 cents 


PLAY AWHILE: A DRAMATIC READER, 75c. 
MERRY ANIMAL TALES, 80 cents. 

IN THE GREEN FIELDS, 75 cents 

NEAR AND FAR STORIES (1920,) 80 cents 


623 80. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 

















When You Are Feeling Tired 


there is nothing more refreshing, in- 
vigorating and nourishing than a tea- 
spoonful of this pleasant tonic in a 
glass of water. 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


is highly beneficial, containing no alcohol or 
habit-forming drugs. The wholesome effects of 
the phosphates upon the brain and nerve cells, 
also digestion, are of the first order—just the 
thing after a hard day in the schoolroom. 


Sold by Druggists 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
E-48 5-18 
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Summer School Teacher 


10. 


East Washington Square 


Catechism for in 


What is the best book on Educational Sociology? 
Sociological Determination of Objectives in Education 
— David Snedden $2.50 
What are the best Project Texts? 
The Redirection of High School Instruction 
—Lull and Wilson $1.60 
A Project Curriculum 
—Margaret Elizabeth Wells $2.00 
Projects in the Primary Grades 
— Alice M. Krackowizer $1.40 
What is the best Mentality Book for Teachers and Super- 
intendents? 
Brightness and Dullness in Children 
— Herbert Woodrow $1.40 
What is the best book for English Teachers? 
The Teaching of Oral English — Revised Edition 
—E. M. Bolenius $1.40 
What is the best book for Instructors of Agriculture? 
How to Teach Agriculture 
— Storm and Davis $3.00 
What is the best text on Conservation? 
Thrift and Conservation 
— Arthur H. and James F. Chamberlain $1.40 
What is the best book for the Rural School Teacher? 
The Rural School from Within 
— Marion G. Kirkpatrick $1.40 
What are the best Intelligence Tests? 
Dearborn Group Intelligence Tests 
What is the best book for students? 
How to Use Your Mind 
— Harry D. Kitson $1.50 
Who Publishes These Books? 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





A New Book 





Essentials of English 
Lower Grades 


HE object of the little book for Lower Graces 
(third year and review of first and second year 
is to provide suggestions for work that will be 


of correct habits of speech. 


elementary book. 
up to the written work. 


The work is remarkably well motivated. The urs 


“Getting Acquainted.” 


errors in the use of pronouns, verbs, etc., are deve'0} 
through many language games. 


a real incentive for spontaneous speaking on the part 
of the pupils and an encouragement for the formation 


The oral work receives the chief attention in this 
In every case it is made to ‘ead 


lesson for the first school day is an oral lesson on 


The spirit of the child has been considered in every 


exercise. The appeal to imagination is made through 
fairy stories, make-believe exercises, mind pictures, 
legends, and myths. 

Correct habits of speech and avoidance of common 





INCORPORATED 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Atlanta 
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REMITTANCES 


Checks, drafts and money 
orders should be made 
payable to the order of 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


SAMPLE COPIES 





the Educational Publishing 
Company. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


When sending new address, 
always be sure to give the 
old address to which the 





| is important, as your name 
alone is not sufficient data 
} to discontinue the copy 





Subscription Price, $2.00 per year. 
Canadian Postage, 25c per year extra. Foreign Postage, 40c per year extra. 


Copyright, 1921, by Educational Publishing Company. titel Mestw. 
ce as nD a 


to June. Entered at Boston Post 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Boston, Mass., 50 Bromfield Street 

New York, N. Y., 18 E. 17th Street 

Chi , Ill., 2457 Prairie Ave. 

Canada, McClelland & Goodchild, Toronto 


Single Copies, Twenty-five cents. 


The increased cost of ) ~< 
duction compels us to elim- 
inate the giving of CUR- 
issues as sample 
copies. A back num 
will be sent free as sample. 
Weaim to have PRIMARY 
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fore writing about the non- 
receipt of your magazine. 
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Co-operation with the Rural School Teacher 


HE most hopeful and encouraging aspect of the rural 
education problem of the present day is the apparently 
growing willingness on the part of the public to co- 

operate with the teacher. For a long time we have written 
and talked about the teacher co-operating with all the 
different agencies of the community in order to make use of 
the various advantages afforded by them. But many of 


these agencies have their own 
distinct functions of a more 
or less educational character. 
They are responsible bodies, 
quite aware of the influence 
and power which they possess. 
A moment’s reflection, there- 
fore, will reveal to them that 
their educational function can 
best be realized by a close 
association with the public 
school. However flattering it 
may be to the ability and good 
work of the teacher, it is of 
course clear that she cannot 
alone do all the things that are 
frequently mentioned as duties 
or privileges or opportunities. 
The rural school teacher is 
oftener than not a_ beginning 
teacher and is filled with en- 
thusiasm. But however great 
her initiative and eagerness for 
leadership, it is not quite in 
good taste for her to undertake 
to suggest to established com- 
munity organizations how they 
should perform their functions, 
educational though they may 
be. It is rather for these bodies 
to regard the school as an 
agency to aid in carrying out 
their purposes, in so far as they 
telate to the education of the 
youth. They may better ac- 
complish the end for which they 
exist by co-operating with the 


public school, possibly in its regular work, or by enlisting its 
aid in community endeavors which concern both, or by 


William B. Aspinwall 


Principal, State Normal School, Worcester, Mass. 
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joining with it in its endeavors whenever by so doing the 
work may be more successfully pointed. ; 
If this spirit of co-operation with the teacher is real, as it 
seems to be, and can be relied upon for effective expression, 
some consideration should be given to ways in which it can 





beshown. The grange, the church, the home, the library, 
the local paper, the farm bureau, or any other agency may 
properly decide that a community effort should be made to 
develop thrift or good health habits, or good citizenship 
ideals or to study the various resources or vocations or civic 
functions of the community or to promote community 
interest through a pageant or gardening or even to endorse 


and stimulate the boys’ and 
girls’ club idea. These and 
many other activities are quite 
within their field and exceed- 
ingly worthy of their support. 
But if, in inaugurating any such 
movement, they were to enlist 
the public school, possibly to 
arrange to have participation 
in this effort made a part of 
the school work, with school 
credit, it would give the school 
a new importance in the com- 
munity affairs. If, with the 
approval and under the direc- 
tion of one of these agencies, 
and of the teacher, the young 
people of the town were to 
join with the children of the 
school in a dramatic perform- 
ance or concert or community 
project, such as is mentioned 
above, it would bring together 
the interests of all persons, old 
and young, and call favorable 
attention to the school. 

In the past the public has 
left the school pretty much 
alone, and consequently has 
known little and often cared 
less about what it was doing. 
In the face of indifference, due 
to lack of acquaintance, the 
teacher’s effort to start com- 
munity co-operation was a diffi- 
cult one, often a hopeless one, 
and perhaps is the explanation 


of the critical attitude of the public toward the school and 
the teacher, But if, on the other hand, the different 
agencies of the community, in ways such as indicated, 
were to put’new life into their own educational efforts and 
even to seek new outlets for a revived enthusiasm, and 
make a special point of advertising and “booming” the 
school byfdirect co-operation with the teacher and the 
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pupils, it would work a revolution in the community inter- 
est in and support of the school. What an important and 
vital institution the rural school might become for the 
community if the various rural agencies should undertake 
to develop some of their potential powers! What a force 
it would be for the education of rural children if, through 
these efforts the people should come to know intimately 
the work of the school and should enter into active co-oper- 
ation with it! 


Is it true that the public is trying to do it more than in the 
past? Are the patrons of the school becoming better 
acquainted with the situation and in consequence more 
eager to support its efforts? Do they realize more truly that 
they may in many ways co-operate with the teacher and by 
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so doing further the work of education and do much to 
benefit the community? Is it true that as they come to 
know the school better they become prouder of what it is 
doing? Do they appreciate the fact that they can do a big, 
important part in making it still better and a source of more 
community pride? If the tendency of public thought and 
desire is in this direction, as it really seems to be, then it is a 
fortunate thing for the cause of education, and any com- 
munity, though rural and small, that gets this spirit, will 
become a vital factor in an outstanding educational advance 
In short, if the movement for rural betterment and in behal 
of rural education has at last won this much suecess, it i 
worth all the effort it has cost and gives promise of bette 
conditions to come. May it prove to be as true as it now 
seems to be! 


How to be Happy Though Teaching 


Emma B. Grant 


Head of Training Department, State Normal School, Bemidji, Minn. 


L. STEVENSON has spoken of life as our “great 
task of happiness.” It is the one thing in which we 
must not fail. It is an Epicurean gospel and you 
may call it a low ideal. If it is, then it is all the more 
pitiable if we fall below it. But—ds it.a low ideal? 
Listen to the lines of R. L. Stevenson in “The Celestial 
Surgeon,” as given in Hyde’s “The Teacher’s Philosophy”: 


If I have faltered more or less 

In my great task of happiness; 

If I have moved among my race 

And shown no glorious morning face, 
If beams from happy, human eyes 
Have moved me not; if morning skies, 
Books, and my food, and summer rain 
Knocked on my sullen heart in vain — 
Lord, thy most pointed pleasure take 
And stab my spirit broad awake: 

Or, Lord, if too obdurate I, 

Choose thou, before that spirit die, 

A piercing pain, a killing sin, 

And to my dead heart run them in. 


With no desire to arouse your antagonism, your pity, 
or your praise, I state the fact that the problem of how 
to be happy, though teaching, is that of how to be human. 
How trite! some one says. Are we not already human? 
Clarence Day, in his clever book, “This Simian World,” 
proves that we have other qualities, more like monkeys 
than humans. He says that we love chatter and even 
preserve it in books, or pay people to give it to us in lectures. 
We go about in crowds, we stare, we are often too ardently 
curious about unimportant matters and aimlessly curious 
about vital affairs of life. Some humans are like ants and 
work for the love of it, boasting, instead of apologizing, 
because they do not know enough to take a vacation. 
It is reported that the tiger family is represented in some 
humans, and cat-like qualities are not unknown. Some 
are elephants in the proportion of body to mind. Ah, no! 
We are not super-human yet, but “this is no world for 
pessimists,” as Day says. “Only one species of life, the 
human, has learned its lesson of leadership well enough to 
get its reward — the rule of a planet.” 

He says further, “It is possible that our race may be an 
accident in a meaningless universe, living its brief life on 
this dark, cooling star; but even so—and the more — 
what marvelous creatures we are! What fairy story, what 
tale from the Arabian Nights of the jinns, is a hundredth 
part as wonderful as this true fairy story (of the simians)? 
What powers may we not develop before the sun dies! 
Once we thought we lived on God’s footstool; it may be a 
throne.” No, this is no world for pessimists! 


However, stating the fact that to be human will send 
the teacher far on her road to happiness does not prove it. 
May a frank discussion help us to see if it is humanly 


possible? You may be silently proclaiming that teachers 
are just as happy and just as human, even a great deal 
more so, than any other individuals; so, why all this 
discussion? Are you brave enough to listen to the judgment 
of the world, as given in a few quotations? Horne, in 
“The Teacher as Artist,” says, “Some people say, ‘I can 
tell a school teacher on sight, and given the option, I go 
the other way.’”’ He also says that we have been accused 
of carrying our teaching out of the schoolroom. “Instead 
of letting ourselves go at times, we always inquire concerning 
the educative benefit of any undertaking.” We go about 
alert and keen, sniffing for information and reject or 
criticise our amusements by that standard. 

In Scribner’s for April, 1908, appeared a clever article 
called “Confessions of a Pedagogue,” in which the author 
says, “What man or woman of culture is so foloish as to 
seek the society of the average school teacher, either for 
relaxation or entertainment.?” Is it not possible that 
people may avoid us because they do not want to be 
constantly taught or managed? Could we not learn from 
those we meet and not insist that they learn from us at 
all and often inopportune times? 

The world says we talk “shop” too much. Here the 
“not is calling the kettle black,” unless we modify the 
criticism. We do talk a kind of petty, small shop too 
much. We discuss too rarely the larger field of education 
outside of our own schoolrooms. We should avoid retailing 
the anecdotes and examples which start with “I have a 
boy in my room,” or “I have so much trouble with Johnny’s 
mother,” or “Robert said the cutest thing one day when we 
were studying primitive life.” Even so, we do not “ talk 
shop” any more than the fond mother of the one and 
only petted darling; or the butcher, baker, candle-stick- 
maker variety of father who talks his wares at every 
meal. Have you ever heard two traveling salesme)) on 
the train, or two farmers at the small railroad st: 

It is the world itself that is talking shop to-day, 
sometimes for mutual benefit and help, but oiiener 
because it is like unto a Sahara desert for other 
ideas. So teachers may listen to the small shop talk 
outside their profession and learn “how not to do it. 

A group of younger teachers were discussing inviting a! 
older teacher to a party. One teacher said, “Oh, she’s no 
fun! she’s a fine teacher, but she is too worn out to enjoy 
our party.” Uncharitable? Yes! Thoughtless? Yes: 
But in this case, she was worn out by an inability to sense 
relative values. Hyde, in “The Teacher’s Philosophy, 
puts it well: “The teacher should leara to say ‘No © 
calls which are good in themselves, but are not good for 
him. For instance, amateur theatricals are good in them- 
selves, but no teacher who is teaching five or six jours 4 
day can afford to give three or four evenings a week 1 
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Church fairs are good in themselves, 
but the wise teacher will leave the management of such 
things to persons who have much more leisure. Church 
attendance on Sunday is a good thing in itself, but one 
service a day is as much as the average teacher can attend 
tho would do his best the working days of the week. 
sunday-school teaching is an excellent thing in itself, but 
as a rule, it is the one thing above all others from which 
the conscientious public school teacher will most rigidly 
refrain. For Sunday-school teaching puts the teacher, 
on what should be the chief day of rest, into precisely the 
same state of nervous tension that must be maintained 
the greater part of the week. Sunday-school teaching for 
public school teacher is very much the same misuse of 
Sunday that taking in a big Sunday washing would be for 
a . who had to do washings on all the other 
: days of the week. Making out absolutely accurate 
ra aaa and reading carefully all the written work of a large 
class of pupils is a good thing in itself; but wise superin- 
tendents will save their teachers as much of that work as 
possible and teachers themselves will understand that if 
anything is to be shirked, this is the best place to economize 
nervous force. Emphasize essentials; slight non-essentials. 
Remember that physical health, mental elasticity and 
ireshness and vivacity of spirits must be maintained at 
all casts in the interests of the school and the pupils, no 
less than as a matter of imperative self-preservation.” 
vw yourself this question: ‘‘Which would you prefer 
ving up, yourself or some of your activities?” 


It has been said that school teachers are often self-sacrific-’ 


ng in their homes to the extent of impoverishing younger 
brothers and sisters. Paradoxical as this may seem, have 
you not often seen a teacher who spent her youth and her 
money on the education and pleasure of the younger 
members of her family? Are there not cases where she 
fou id her only refuge in the twilight years living with the 

n-law” relations of these brothers and sisters and de- 
pe dent upon them? But more important than this, is 
it always the best thing for her family? 

W hy are many teachers “spent, weary, and worn” at 
the end of a day? Have you noticed the housekeeping 
burdens expected of a teacher in her own home? Teaching, 
for the daughter of the family, is looked upon in some 
homes as a pleasant side line form of recreation from which 
she is supposed to emerge at 4.00 p.m. with the elasticity 
and “pep” of 9.00 a.m. Given a son and daughter in the 
family, both contributing equal amounts to the family’s 
support, which one sits down after the evenihg meal to 
read the daily news or an interesting book and which one 
spends an hour or more removing the remains of the food- 
onslaught which occurs three hundred sixty-five nights in 
the year, whether “school keeps or not”? *Tis the way 
of a man’s world, but is it fair to the girl in the home, who 
has professional as well as material ambitions? 

We grant that many of the world’s judgments come 
because of low salaries for teachers. We are not discussing 
salaries, but stating a few other facts. To quote the world’s 
attitude again: “The teaching profession is filled with 
uneconomic women and quiet-loving men.” Recall the 
last cartoon or vaudeville sketch you have seen of the 
woman teacher. It is neither fair nor right, and the type 
it represents scarcely exists, any more than the preacher 
with the long coat, white tie, and flat hat, or-the constable 
who is always polishing his star of office with his sleeve. 
But what was the idea back of the tight hair, large spectacles, 
hook nose, high collar, tight black basque, or stiff white 
blouse with black skirt, thin, tightly-drawn lips, the ruler 
or yardstick in hand, and severity written all over her? 
Was sh 1e hawk, eagle, panther, cat, giraffe, simian, or human 

n her main characteristic? Was it her fault or did the 
world make herso? Palmer, in “The Idea] Teacher,” says, 
‘There is no human excellence which is not useful for 
teachers.” Has this critical world always made it possible 
for her to get these human excellerces? 
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We are sometimes accused, in connection with our 
severity, of lacking “the milk of human kindness.” We 
have until recently taught school under a strict German 
military system and we were supposed to be a kaiser with 
our throne on top of a wooden platform. So perfect was 
the system, that no subject could speak till the royal 
scepter was put forth. This was usually accomplished by 
a raising of hands on the part of the subjects. The order 
and organization was perfect if all subjects sat with feet 
flat on the floor, eyes straight ahead, backs stiff, and hands 
clasped by iaterwoven fingers. We were often rated by 
how quiet the room was. People who rated us did not 
know that “perfect order was perfect death in a school- 
room.” No one left his scholastic cell or seat without 
permission, and the movement was in solid mass formation 
upon the iaitiative of the teacher, not the initiative of the 
subjects in whom initiative should be developed — if we 
are training fora democracy. The teacher was the creature 
of routine and grind, and often worked under a city super- 
intendent who boasted —as did one — that he could sit 
in his office and know exactly in any day when each teacher 
was having geography and how long. Of course, the fact 
that at 9.00 a.m. the teacher may have just reached the 
vital point in that lesson for a certain child, made no 
difference. The organization, not the child, was the thing 
in those days. Do those days still exist? I ask you, 
could you always keep sweet, human, kindly, if you forgot 
the child because you had tu remember the routine? It is 
an herculean task. 

The world will always judge us. Do not be afraid. 
Let us look and “see ourselves pass by.” A bit of intro- 
spection will not harm us. Self-criticism is necessary in 
order to improve. It has been said that “Ours are the 
virtues of imitation rather than initiation.” Do we wish 
to spend so much time conserving the tools of education 
that we have no time to think or act? Are we out of touch 
with the times because our heads, including eyes and ears, 
are buried in some ponderous tome? “Are we trying to 
mold immature life while we are still immature ourselves?” 
Do we “take our orders from the dead lips of past genera- 
tions”? Perhaps we do, but, again, “this is no world for 
pessimists,” granting even that the judgments are true. 
There are remedies, which if applied, make recovery 
certain. To keep human and therefore happy, we must 
engage in humana activity, and teaching is intensely so. 

The following truths about teaching show its creative, 
human, happy elements: 

1 Teaching is artistic. But you may be an artist — 
or an artisan. The artisan teacher may hew strictly to 
the line of the course of study, may turn out well-informed 
pupils and transform human beings so that they are 
effectively active in the world to-day. All this is good 
and necessary. But what more than these may the artist 
teacher do? 

He is kind, forceful, and his studeats learn with en- 
thusiasm and affection. He is “in harmony with God, 
in harmony with man, and in harmony with nature,” 
and his students are “harmonious personalities,” marked 
by the world outside, as well as inside, the classroom. 
The artistic aim, then, is to produce a beautiful, charming, 
harmonious character. 

It Teaching is mystical, symbolic, and might be called 
an artistic miracle. “The material of other artists may be 
wood, stone, paint, color, a harp, a piano, a violin, a voice, 
but not so the teacher’s. Her material is alive, changing. 
growing. It is symbolic of the realities of life, not the 
tangible things of sense. It is synonymous with the eternal 
verities that “age cannot wither, nor custom stale,” 
that no scientific tests can measure the next generations. 
And, like much that is unknown to sense, the teacher can 
not ‘always bend, break, develop, or shape his material 
as he wishes. Therein lies the game, the chance of winning 
or losing the prize —a finely developed and harmonious 
(Continued on page 398) 
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After Boutet de Monvel’s “Joan of Arc.” 


Famous Illustrators of Children’s Books 


Sara E. Chase 
Principal School No. 2, Hackensack, N. J. 


The Use of Pictures in Literature 

Pictures introduce the very little children to literature. 
Good pictures increase their interest and pleasure in 
literature. They stimulate their imagination, widen their 
experience, feed their growing sense of fun and fancy, and 
enlarge their knowledge along various lines. 


Dangers in Regard to Pictures 

In choosing picture books for children, there are four 
dangers in regard to the pictures that should be kept in 
mind. Excellent pictures have made some very poor 
books sell well. Good color and good drawing are too 
often considered sufficient recommendation. Adults as- 
sume that pictures that please them will please children. 
Pictures that amuse and amuse only may be countenanced. 


Principles for the Selection of Pictures 

The principles that control the selection of reading 
matter are good ones to use in selecting pictures. First 
of all, there must be action. The coloring should be 
simple, the drawing good, and in all respects true to the 
‘best art. 


The First Picture Books 

The first picture books were not made for child: 
Before 1800, there had been but three or four attemp‘ 
make books intended primarily for children. The “Orbi 
Pictus,” which was published in 1657, and had been called 
the first picture book for children, was a textbook arranged 


by Comenius to carry out his idea of the inductive method 
of teaching Latin. 
Wood Cuts - 

In 1765 John Newbery published a book for children, 
called “Goody Two Shoes,” which contained some cruce 


wood cuts that fitted closely into the story. These wood 
cuts were rough and crude, but they were simple, truttul, 
and not crowded with details. A Heath editfon ot 1! 
story, published in 1900, was illustrated by Marion L. 
Peabody, who retained all of the desirable elements oi the 
original wood cuts, making only such changes as mocerm 
texts required. 


Improvised Wood Cuts 


Soon after Newbery published his book, another book 
for children was printed. It was called “A Pretty Book 
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After Boutet de Monvel’s “Joan of Arc” 


Pictures for Little Masters and Misses.” This book was 
illustrated by Thomas Bewick’s improved wood cuts and 
it was so popular that fifteen editions were published. 
In 1792 John Bewick made pictures for the “Looking Glass 
of the Mind” (L’Ami des Enfants) which were so superior 
to previous pictures that their general composition was 
copied for the next thirty years. 


William Blake 

(he next books for children were illustrated by William 
Blake, who wrote “Songs of Innocence,” to give children 
pleasure rather than moral instruction. A few years later 
Bl:ke engraved twenty plates for Lamb’s “Tales from Shake- 
speare.” These plates did not please Lamb and probably 
were not drawn for children. 


Cruikshank 

Cruikshank’s etchings of 1824 and 1826, for “Grimm’s 
Popular Stories,” were full of life and fun and showed that 
Cruikshank was willing to go one step ahead of Blake in 
that he would give them a good laugh. 


Joseph Cundall 

In 1848, Joseph Cundall published a series of books 
called “Summerley’s Home Treasury,” in which an attempt 
was made to make the pictures such that they would help 



























to cultivate in children a taste for beauty. “The Use of 
Books and Libraries,” published in 1915, by Fay-Eaton, 
speaks of these books as a bridge between the period when 
chance had much to do with picture books for children, 
and the modern period which so carefully caters to the 
interests and tastes of childhood. 


Kate Greenaway, Walter Crane, Randolph Calde- 
cott 


The first illustrators of the newer group were Kate 
Greenaway, Walter Crane, and Randolph Caldecott. 
Kate Greenaway has delighted hundreds of children with 
her quaint, dainty little girls in their caps and bonnets, 
and her proper, active little boys in their aprons and wide 
collars. Randolph Caldecott drew pictures for the old 
nursery rhymes so full of action, humor, and detail that 
they would tell the story if the text were omitted. Some 
of his stories were “Diverting History of John Gilpin,” 
“Elegy on the Death of a Mad Dog,” “The House that 
Jack Built,” “Babes in the Woods.” These stories are in 
his Picture Books, No. 1, No. 2, No. 3, and No. 4. Walter 
Crane’s pictures sometimes seem to*consider decorative 
effects more than the taste of children. Some of his 
pictures have so much in them that they confuse children; 
others are delightfully simple. Some of his books are 
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““Baby’s Opera” “Baby’s Bouquet,” “Baby’s Own Zsop,” 
“Grimm’s Tales,” and Hawthorne’s “Wonder Book.” 


Sir John Tenniel 

Sir John Tenniel’s pictures do quite as much to make 
Alice live in her Wonderland as does the text. Sir John 
made his pictures fit the story perfectly and the wholesome 
caricature shows an appreciation of a child’s humor and 
his point of view. 


Boutet de Monvel’s ‘‘Joan of Arc’’ 

The authors of books mentioned in the bibliography 
praised Boutet de Monvel’s “Joan of Arc” as a picture 
book for children more highly than any other book. The 
pictures of this book are rich in story and suggestion. 
They are full of life, perfect in detail, with strong, clear 
and simple coloring. 


Criticism of Modern Artists 

We have many artists at present who are working upon 
pictures for children’s books. The following lists give 
the most prominent of such illustrators, with some of their 
picture books and a criticism by some one of the authors 
given in the bibliography. 


Leslie Brooks 
Three Bears — Golden Goose — 
Johnny Crow’s Garden 
‘Catches admirably the spirit of old fairy tales.” 
‘‘Enormously popular among public library books.” 


E. Boyd Smith 
Robinson Crusoe — Chicken World — Farm Book 
“Particularly satisfactory because of appropriateness to text.” 
‘Correct idea of farm life.” 
Maxfield Parrish 
Field’s Poems of Childhood — Arabian Nights 
‘4 book children should own.” 
‘Not all childlike.” 


Isabel Anderson 
The Great Sea Horse 
‘Just what a child sees or wishes to see.”’ 


Howard Pyle 
Pepper and Salt — Wonder Clock 
“Charming wood cuts.” 
“‘ Aims at decorative effect.”’ 
“Confusing.” 


Arthur Rackham 
Grimm’s Tales — Mother Goose 
*“Some childlike and some not childlike.” 


Lucy Fitch Perkins 
Geographical Series, Dutch Twins, etc. — 
Robin Hood Ballads 
“Local color, yet maintain child’s point of view.”’ 
“True artist’s touch.” 


Stuart Hardy 
Nister Books 
“One of the most satistfactory illustrators.” 
“Figures drawn by a few strokes of the pen.” 


Le Mair 


Old Nursery Rhymes — Little Songs of Long Ago 
“Coloring delightful.” 
* Childlike.”’ 
Beatrix Potter 
Peter Rabbit — Benjamin Bunny 
‘Small children literally love them to pieces.” 
Jessie Wilcox Smith 
Child’s Garden of Verse — Rhymes of Real Children — 
Mother Goose 
“Childlike.” 
“Most delightfuily drawn.” 
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A Picture Experiment in the Third Grade 

To see what I could learn about pictures that please 
children, I showed seven pictures of Jack and Jill to a 
third grade class. The pictures were by Walter Crane, 
Kate Greenaway, C. F. in Wheeler’s “Mother Goose 
Melodies,’ M. L. Kirk, H. Willebeek, Le Mair, Arthur 
Rackham and Albert Vargas (in Sunday New York Tribune 
I asked the children which picture they liked best, and why 
they did like it best. The pictures that received the 
largest number of votes were the two extremes. Albert 
Vargas’ drawing is large, highly-colored, with impossible 
flowers in impossible places. In addition to these, it has 
a red and white windmill strangely situated on top of ; 
hill. However, Jack is receiving a very real tumble that 
is sending one shoe and his cap flying into the air. Tw 
small ovals, only three inches long, contain the Le Mai 
picture, showing Jack and Jill going up the hill, and th 
other showing them coming down. The coloring is ver 
dainty with its soft browns and dull blues. The simplicit 
of the picture is as noticeable as the crowding is in the oth: 
case. The reasons given by the children for their choic: 
showed that as many liked the second because it was sma 
as liked the first because it was large. The action in ea 
won favor. The bright flowers of the first caught son 
but the daintiness of the second pleased as many. Walt 
Crane’s and Arthur Rackam’s were the ones that receiv: 
the largest number of votes. The picture that I h: 
thought would please them best did not win one vot 
When the same thing was tried on another third gra 
and in the first and second grades, the pictures of Varg 
and Le Mair remained favorites, but M. L. Kirk’s pictur: 
the one I had thought they would choose — did win m 
favor than in the first class. 


Favorite Mother Goose Pictures in the Second 
Grade 

In the second grade I exhibited a collection of al 
thirty Mother Goose pictures. The collection inclu 
pictures by Crane, Greenaway, Kirk, Le Mair, Rackh: 
Caldecott, and Smith. I used pictures of the best k: 
tales. The children walked around to see all of the pict 
and picked out the one they would like best to hi: 
This time Jessie Wilcox Smith’s “The Old Woman in 
Shoe” and Arthur Rackham’s “The Cow Jumped O 
the Moon” were the favorites. 


Choice of Stories from Pictures 

I showed a second and third grade six pictures by pres 
cay illustrators of children’s books. These pictures 
been made for stories that I was sure the children di 
know. I asked the children to choose the one whose s 
they would best like to hear. The pictures were Le M 
“Poor Doggie,’ Le Mair’s “The Big Bells,’ Rackh 
“The Bogey Beast,’’ Miles Minter’s “The Sheep an 
Pigs,’ Boutet de Monvel’s “The Little Sea Dogs.” 
second grade chose Le Mair’s “The Big Bells” b« 
they wanted to know why the girl looked so fright 
The third grade preferred Le Mair’s “Poor Do 
because there were so many children in it and becaus 
wished to know why the dog didn’t object to having 
nailed on. 


Sixth Grade Children’s Opinions of the Pictures 
in Boutet de Monvel’s ‘‘Joan of Arc”’ 
I gave Boutet de Monvel’s “Joan of Arc” to a gi 
six fifth grade children who knew the story of the ! 
heroine. I asked them to look at the pictures, tal 
over and make a list of the good points. Their list 


Soft colors 

People look like real people 
Can see into what is happening 
Good fighting 


Se 
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Show just how they dressed 
Good scenes of court 

7 They show love 

8 They show crudity 
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American Librar 
The Boy and the Book 


After Many Years— At the Close of the Year 


Mabel Freese Dennett 


ES, it’s been a good year, with a blue bordered hand- 
kerchief, Lincoln’s picture, a box of stationery, an 
Faster lily and the most beautiful roses I had ever 

seen — signal gifts of affection among many. But far more 
than these material tokens have been those intangible, 
invisible, spiritual tokens of comfort and light which cbhil- 
dren alone can give one in sorrow. 

It was fifteen vears ago I laid aside my duties as a primary 
teacher and stepped into my own home. I stayed until the 
Great Reaper bore away him who made the home possible, 
but left with me his counterpart —a boy of eleven. And 
then the old yearning for my former work came and I 
stepped beck to begin again, but richer in experience and 
rested from the long change, so that the first year has sped 
quickly and I’m almost sorry it is over. 

I had almost dreaded the return. Could I do it well? 

Would the children respond as they used to? And then my 
nind dated back to the painstaking teacher who gave me 
lucid, thorough knowledge of the fundamentals of teaching 
to be enlarged by iniellectual hobbies and daily reading, 
beautified by a true sense of proportion and the deep 
ontent that comes in the joy of doing work well. The 
lays of my novitiate came vividly to mind, clarified my 
vision, reviving faith in God, myself and all mankind. 
With the increase of 


Faith which is but hope grown wise 
And \ove and patience which at last shall overcome, 


ime the resolve to be possessed as of yore with a resolute 
ood humor which shou'd not be ruffled or disturbed because 
here would always be the thought of worth-while work 
ith sure rewards. 
And then with only a moment for an upward look to 
tensify the desire to be a true, motherly business woman 
nning her school on an organized business basis and 
oding over her flock with a love firm and insistent for 
e best good of all concerned, I entered my new sphere 
e fourth grade — and in so doing made a discovery: the 
e I clready had must be more individual and inclusive; 
years of loving only the few were over. I must leave 
one out. 
# This discovery and its results — friendship and respect 
‘my pupils — has led to a better understanding of them 
| made a happy year. 
The hardest case, a colored boy, over age and lacking in 
lf-control, loved poetry, so this was the lure I used in 
yuraging good behavior, while I taught him the long 


division he seemed almost -too dull t» accomplish. To- 
gether we personified by means of a game the parts to be 
learned; and then when he brought in humorous bits of 
poetry, I selected choice ones for him, reading his, calling 
attention to mine and persistently proceeding with the 
long division until it conquered. After this, with 
pleasure I read the answer to a history question relative to 
the American Revolution written by my only other colored 
pupil: ‘The Revolution was caused to free colored people. 
The colored people were adopted at that time.” 

The next hardest case discovered poring over an 
animal book he had pulled k-case, and 


was 


was 

from the school book-« 
when his distraught teacher was trying to get hold of his 
older brother in the higher grade, who was troublesome in 
the hall lines, the younger suggested that he take home the 
teacher’s immaculate illustrated Animal Book. With 
trepidation for the book, but with joy for the suggestion, the 
book was loaned Friday. It was returned the following 
Monday with the significant remark: “Carly would hardly 
never leave me take it!” 

To keep the friendship for animals and humans growing 
the teacher started reading Kipling’s “Jungle Book” the first 
ten minutes every afternoon. Soon “To obey is the law of 
the jungle” became more the law of the schoolroom without 
anyone knowing how. "Twas a friendlier world. ‘James 
is doing better,”’ said Janet; George can do long divisioa,” 
said Richard. “Yes,” spoke the teacher, wondering the 
while at the miracle. And then she put a few initials on the 
board and after each initial just the help needed. Some for 
reading, two for spelling, and several for arithmetic. A 
box for English mistakes was placed on the table, hooks for 
best papers and a line for those showing marked improve- 
ment. 

Soon little helpers flitted hither and thither before and 
after school with proffers of help till it was thought best to 
supplement the Self-control Club with Helping Band, and 
the teacher felt as never before her obligation to the children, 
and they realized the happiness of service and co-operation. 

“And now,” said the children of men on earth 

“Let us cling together and work together! 
And help one another and turn our words 
Into golden actions and sheathe our swords 
Let us tunnel the mountains, span the plain, 
Stretch hands to each other across the main. 
And each man’s wealth be for all men’ it 
Then unto his neighbor let every on« 
Say, ‘Be of good courage’ and let the word ru 
So they clung together and lo, as in heave 
His will upon earth was done. 
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The Visualization of Number | 
A. H. Kennedy 


UR aboriginal ancestors counted their fingers and toes 
and thus laid the foundations for our decennial system 
of notation. If they had possessed six fingers and 

toes, we would doubtless have been blessed with a duo- 
decimal system of notation which would have been very 
much better, because twelve has four factors while ten has 
only two. Our ancestors created our system of notation 
and their descendants, more or less civilized, have gone on 
using it in their every-day transactions of life, without any 
appreciation or visualization of the philosophy out of 
which it grew. When we see or hear a number, as 1347, 
how many of us have any adequate conception, or visualiza- 
tion of the relative value of the figures of which it is com- 
posed? To do this would endow the human mind with a 
power that it never before has possessed. The value of the 
accomplishment, as a mental asset, could not be overesti- 
mated, for in all kinds of computations, the mind would 
form concepts representing the actual facts in the case, 
which is the true goal of education. 

The purpose of this article is to show kow easily the child 
may be taught to visualize the fundamental facts in our 
system of notation, so that when he sees or hears any 
number, its facsimile will automatically appear upon the 
screen of his mind, showing the relative value of the figures 
of which it is composed. 

Our system of notation is a geometric series with ten as 
the ratio and every third term a cube. The first term is a 
cube, a thousand is a cube, a million is a cube, a billion is a 
cube, and so on to the uttermost. The same is true of 
decimal mumbers, with one tenth as the ratio and every 
third term a cube. The first term is a cube, a thousandth 
is a cube, a millionth is a cube, a billionth is a cube, and so 
on to the uttermost limit. 

To represent our system of notation, it is only necessary 
to provide forms that represent these space concepts. A 
working set should contain enough unit pieces to represent 
all numbers up to two thousnad. With such a set of forms 
in hand the teacher should let the children count and con- 
struct all numbers from one up to one thousand, thus fixing 
the space concepts that lie at the base of our system of 
notation indelibly in their minds. 





Fig. 1 


Fig. 1 represents the number 1111.111, made up of the 
unit pieces of the system —a one thousand unit piece, a 
hundred unit piece, a ten unit piece and a one unit piece. 
The little figures at the right of the decimal point represent 
the decimal units — one tenth, one hundredth and one 
thousandth. 


Fig. 2 respresents the number 1222.222 — one thousand 
two hundred twenty-two and two hundred twenty-two 
thousandths. 














Fig. 3 represents the number 1333.333 — one thousand 
three hundred thirty-three and three hundred thirty-three 
thousandths. 

The decimal parts of these forms should not be considered 
until the subject of decimals is taken up in the advanced 
grades. 

Let the child count the unit forms from one up to ten, 
adding one block at each count. Then let him replace 





Fig. 3 


these ten unit blocks with the ten unit-block. Then let hin 
count up to twenty, adding a unit cube as he counts —eleven, 
twelve, thirteen, and so on, up to twenty. Then let hii 
replace the ten pieces with the ten-unit pieces, making tw: 
tens, or twenty. In the same manner let him count up t 
thirty, or three tens, to forty, or four tens, and so on up 1 
cne hundred. Then let him replace the ten-unit piecé 
with a hundred-unit piece. In this manner continue th 
work until one thousand is reached. This work need ni 
be done all in one day. Count an additional hundred « 
two each day, keeping the forms in plain view, on a shelf, 
window-sill, where they can not be disturbed. In due tin 
the numbers will grow beyond one thousand and step |! 
step they will reach 1999, when by the addition of one m«: 
unit cube, two thousand is reached and a start is made 
the next period, where one thousand is the unit and « 
million is the goal. 

When children learn to count by means of these for 
and see how units grow into tens, tens grow into hundre® 
and hundreds grow into thousands, concepts are formed 
the affinities of the mind that represent the actual sp: 
values of our system of notation. Every new num) 
creates a new image, until finally the images appear au 
matically without any conscious effort at visualization 

As a class exercise it is very interesting. Let the teaci 
place a number on the blackboard, as 1357. Then let | 
children, one by one, go to the work table and build up t 
number with these forms, while the whole class is lookin: 
on as critics. Every one of the children has a picture of t' 
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number in his mind and all their hands go up if the worker 
makes a mistake. 


In giving exercises to the third and fourth grades in 
several city and normal schools, with their teachers and 
principals looking on as critics, I have had the children 
close their eyes and tell how a certain number looked. 
Each had formed a picture of the number in his mind and 
described it with hardly a failure. This exercise thus 
becomes a fascinating game which children have been 
caught playing outside of school hours. 


Soon after my discovery of these forms I gave a lecture 
on the subject at the Southwestern Teachers’ Association 
of Indiana. It led to their adoption in the primary grades 
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of the Evansville schools on the advice of Supt. Benezet. 
I spent a day in giving exercises to the third and fourth 
grades in the presence of their teachers and principals and 
the superintendent, Miss Caffey, and to all the primary 
teachers after school hours. The system is meeting with 
unqualified success. 

To further test out its merits I visited several of the 
foremost normal schools, winding up at the primary depart- 
ment of Chicago University, giving exercises to the third 
and foruth grades, with very flattering commendations. 
In view of the foregoing there can be no doubt as to the 
educational value of this visualization of our system of 
notation. As a foremost educator said, “It puts a new 
power into the mind of man.” 


The Multiplication Tables in the Third Grade 


Myra A. Wingate 


OLLOWING a thorough review of second grade work, 
this plan was employed with a class which had been 
taught only the 2’s and 5’s in the second grade. 

As the work began with the 3’s, that table is taken for 
an example. 
Each child was supplied with colored pegs (splints, tooth- 
picks, or beans would do as well) and taught to count by 3’s 
to 30, first with the pegs, then without them. 


After this preliminary point was fixed, the pegs were 
again distributed and the teaching of the table began in this 
wise. 


Direction — ‘“Take three pegs.” 

Question — ““How many times did you take'three pegs?” 
Answer — “Once,” or “One.” 

Question — “One hae three are how many?” 

Answer —.‘‘Three.” 


“Story” written on board in this form — 1X3=3. 
Read by class in concert, and by individual pupils. 


Direction — “‘Take three more pegs and lay them in a 
row, under the first three.” 

Question — ““How many times have you taken three pegs, 
now?” 

Answer — “Two times.” \ 

Question — ‘‘Two times three are how many?” 


All count. 
Answer — Six. 


“Story” written on board, 2X3=6, and read by class in 
ncert and by different pupils. 

For the first lesson, the stories were built up from 1X3 to 

(3; for the second lesson, from 5X3 to 7X3; for the third, 
irom 8X3 to 10X3. 

After completing table, the children practiced making 
rapidly, with pegs, different stories, as 4X3, 8X3, 10X3, 
2 3; etc. Completed table was left on board for a time 

| pupils allowed to copy it during busy work periods, 
v th different colored crayons. 

Next, attention was drawn to the fact that each result 
was reached by adding three to the preceding result. After 
this the table was built up in sequence without the aid of 
pegs. No attempt was made to memorize, so that each 
could recite the whole table. Before the work upon the 
three’s was entirely finished, the class began learning to 
count by 4’s with the pegs. 

The work in multiplication was varied with other forms 
of number work, that it might not become too tiresome. 
Games were used to fix the “stories” until memory re- 
sponded with a fair degree of readiness. 


These were some of the most popular exercises: 


No. 1 

Class all standing in aisles. Teacher gives out stories, 
in sequences first, then with skips, once around the class. 
Those who answer correctly sit down, those who answer 
incorrectly remain standing. 


No. 2 Asking Stories 

Teacher starts the game by saying, “Ask a ‘three’ story, 
John.” John rises and says “5X3, Robert?” Robert 
rises quickly, and says, “Fifteen. 3X3, Lillian?” Lillian 
answers, “Nine. 103, Anna?” If the child called fails 
to answer correctly, the questioner says,‘‘No,” and calls 
again. 


No. 3 Tag 

Same as Number 2, except that the questioner runs softly, 
on tiptoe, and tags another child, who answers, asks a 
question in turn, and tags some one else. 


No. 4 Keeping Score 

Two of the children stationed at the board to keep the 
score. Teacher divides the class into opposing sides and 
gives out number stories to each side in turn, the score- 
keepers making a chalk mark for each story correctly told 
by their respective sides. At the end of the games, score- 
keepers count marks to see which side has won 


No. 5 Fish Pond 

Teacher draws large circle on blackboard to represent 
pond and fills it with small oval figures drawn with one 
stroke of the crayon, rude representations of fish. A 
different number story is written on each fish. Children, 
each in turn, pick out fish, and read and tell the stories 
written upon them. If the story is correctly told, the child 
has caught his fish and may erase it from the board. If 
incorrectly, the fish has slipped off the hook, and must 
remain in the pond. 


No. 6 A Match Game 

Captains are appointed and sides chosen as in an old- 
fashioned spelling-match, children standing against opposite 
walls. Teacher gives out stories to each side in turn, allowing 
captains to chose a player from the opposite side for each 
story missed on that side and told on the other. Side 
having most players at the end of the match wins. This 
game was not played until the children had become fairly 
skilful, and stories were usually given out once around. 

Many other games will suggest themselves to the teacher. 

These games are not claimed as original, but are recom- 
mended as useful, by a third grade teacher. 
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A June Project for First and Second Grades 


Annebelle R. Bucknam 


Give us the stones on the shining white sands, 
Down by the side of the lake; 

Shovel and pail and a pair of brown hands, 
Then see the things we can make. 

Churches with steeples and castles with towers, 
Forts where the cannons may roar; 

Houses and gardens with beds of sweet flowers, 
Grow on the sand by the shore! 


Or, if we tire of the carpenter’s trade, 
Come, let’s be cooks for an hour! 

Here is an oven of stones we have made, 
Here is white sand for our flour. 

Mix it with water and stir up a dough, 
Set it to rise in the sun; 

Cook in the oven an hour or so, 
That’s how our baking is done! 


Sometimes we’re miners who dig for fine gold, 
Sometimes we’re pirates in caves; 

Sometimes we're sailors, so dashing and bold, 
Guiding our boats through the waves. 

Then where the shadows live long on the sand, 
Tired, happy children once more, 

Homeward we go to the Rock-a-by Land, 
Saying ‘‘Good-night”’ to the shore. 
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Saying “Goodnight” to the shore 


As the warm days of June and early summer come, the 
children like to re-live their last summer’s experiences. 
Many go to the lake or shore in June for at least the week- 
end. Sometimes entire schools which are within riding 
distance from the shore or lake are able to spend an after- 
noon, or even an entire day, there. 

If this is not possible, a sand-pile, or even a sand-table, 
may be used to illustrate life at the shore or by any body 
of water. 

After discussions of the various activities at the shore, 
all help to illustrate these in the sand-pile or on the sand- 
table. 

Tell the children the stories of brave deeds done by light- 
house keepers and sometimes by their children. Some 
of the children may have visited a lighthouse or a life- 
saving station. Let them tell the others about it. 

Then all work together planning a lighthouse scene in 
the sand-table. The sand is piled high for the land, and 
rocks are placed at the shore line. The lighthouse is made 
of blocks, or of pasteboard, and is placed in position high 
on the rocks. The children build a wharf with brick-shaped 
blocks. 

As a distinctly individual part of the project, each child 
constructs a house for the lighthouse keeper and a boat. 
After a discussion of plans the start is made, using paste- 
board shoe boxes for the houses. 


Now comes the self-criticism by the pupils, and as the 
project progresses, the co-operative suggestions. The 
pupils are encouraged to make suggestions. 

They feel the responsibility of the planning, each for 
his own, and by suggestion, perhaps, for his neighbor’s 
house and boat. Are they interested? Just try it. 

The house finally chosen for the sand-table was con- 
structed with a sloping roof and a little covered front 
porch. “A place for the lighthouse keeper and his family 
to sit and rest in the summer.” This was the explanation 
given by the child who made the house when he was asked 
why he made the porch. 

Then the boats were constructed, some at home, others 
at school, some of paper, others of wood. There were 
sail-boats, row-boats, steamers, warships, even a sub- 
marine. They were placed on the “glassy” surface of 
the “water” in the sand-table, one large sail-boat being 
placed at the end of the wharf. 

The older children sing or repeat the following: 


O tiny boat on a tiny sea, 
A-floating, a-floating. 

How tiny a child would have to be 
In you to go a-boating! 


Your sails are all set so clean and white, 
You sail as well though the wind is light, 
O tiny boat o’er the sparkling tide, 

May you safely ride! 


O tiny boat that so far away, 
Is going, is going. 

O take me a-sailing with you, I pray, 
While merry the breeze is blowing! 


But I should like to come home once more, 
And moor my boat to the self-same shore, 
O tiny boat, bring me home, I pray, 

And it’s there I’ll stay! 


The;younger children place reading chairs, facing eac! 
other, for boats, and choose partners for their boat rides 
All sing or repeat the following: 


Gliding we go, 
So silent and slow; 
Under the low-hung branches creep, 
Where the noon-day shadows sleep, 
Gliding we go, 
So silent and slow. 


Dreaming we float, 

As cradled in our boat; 
Not a ripple, not a sound, 
Noon-day peace is all around; 

Lulled in our boat, 

Dreaming we float. 


Other shore activities are fishing and swimming. 1 
older boys make fishing-rods out of poles and the girls s 
bathing-suits. 

The younger children enjoy the fishing game. T! 
cut a number of fishes the desired size. These hav: 
small circular hole cut in the back. They are then pla 
in slits cut in the top of a pasteboard box which is the |: 
or pond. The children take turns fishing, with a | 
fastened to the end of a small stick. A bent pin or wi 
hook is tied to the other end of the line. Or the child v 
who catches the most fish in a given number of minu 
These fishes may be marked with number combinati 
or phonics, and the children may retain and count ‘ 
those fishes whose problems they can correctly answ 

Bathing and swimming are among the summer sp: 
enjoyed by all. Explain the dangers to the children ‘ 
thus help to avoid future accidents caused by ignora 
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ind carelessness. Teach the movements of arms in strokes 
if swimming, and the children imitate motions of swimmers. 
\ll sing the “Song of the Sea”’ 





Shining and sparkling we dance along, 
With soft, foamy edges uncurled. 

Singing forever the same sweet song, 
We’ve sung from the dawn of the world. 


We sing of the long happy summer days, 
On some white sandy beach, 

Tossing our playthings, the pink sea-shells, 
Far away out of our reach. 


Dancing and glancing we strive to catch 
The bright rainbow tints of the sun; 
And with our comrades, the little sea-fish, 

How swift are the races we run! 


We splash and we dash in rocky nooks, 
Where little star-fish hide, 





And where sea-urchins and limpets live, 
Each day we merrily glide. 


Swiftly and lightly we speed the ships, 
Laden with treasures away, 

Over the ocean to distant lands, 
On through the foam and the spray. 


And skimming above us our friends we see, 
The sea-gulls in rapid flight, 

Darting and dipping with glancing wings, 
Creatures of air and of light. 


Dancing and singing thus on we go, 
On till the bright daylight dies; 

Sparkling and gleaming when twinkling stars 
Shine on us out of the skies. 


And flashing along the path the moon 
Makes with her silvery light, 

Ever we’re singing our happy song, 
All through the fair silent night. 


“A Note to the Teacher” 


Margaret A. Bartlett 


om FOSTER took the report card her small daughter 
handed her, and glanced disapprovingly at the name 
written near the top of it. ‘ May Foster,” she read. 
‘Doesn’t your teacher know how to spell your name 
rrectly?”’ she asked. 
Her little girl shrugged her shoulders. 
“T don’t know,” she replied; “she always writes it 
a-y for me to copy. 


‘But you know how to spell it, don’t you?” insisted her 


other. 
“Yes, but I always spell it the way the teacher tells 
e to.” 
“Well,” said her mother, decisively, “I’m not going to 


ve your name spelled like that any longer. Your name 
M-a-e. I’ll write a note to the teacher in the morning.” 
the following morning, when Mae Foster trudged off to 
1001, she held tightly in her hand her first report card, 
ut which was wrapped a sheet of writing paper. It was 
mother’s note to the teacher. 
‘What did your teacher say when she read my note?” 
Mrs. Foster asked that night. 
I don’t know,” Mae replied. “She didn’t say anything 
e, but she let me spell my name M-a-e.” 
Huh!” said her mother, “she might at least have 
logized for her mistake.” 
\nd well the teacher might have. It would have taken 
a very few moments to have answered the mother’s 
e, expressing her regret that the mistake had occurred, 
trusting that any other error she might make in the 
future would be quickly brought to her attention. 
the course of a school year, the average teacher re- 
ceives a good many “notes” from mothers. Sometimes 
are to excuse a child’s absence, sometimes to inform 
the teacher of a certain peculiarity of some child, and some- 
s to express frank criticism of the teacher’s method of 


texching. To how many of these notes are replies written? 
\ few, I think. If possible, the teacher endeavors to 


cor ply with the request: if she cannot do so, she will 
ly inform the child that she can’t. ‘You tell your 
er ’’— is as near to the home as most teachers get in 
rey ving to the notes they receive. 
‘et, what easier way is there to establish a bond between 
the home and the school than by taking pains in the 
ering of the notes received from the mothers?» A 
teacier, skilful in letter-writing, can oftentimes do more 
to win over parents in a few lines of a note than she could 
lo i a personal interview. The note can be read and re- 
read till its contents are known by heart; but a few spoken 
words are quickly forgotten. 
To make school a success, mothers and teachers should 








co-operate — every teacher has had that fact driven home 
to her; but sometimes it is hard to secure the co-operation 
of the parents. Sometimes there are districts where the 
majority of the mothers are too busy to get to school and 
become acquainted with the teacher and learn her plans, 
her hopes, her ideals. Especially is this apt to be true in 


busy country communities. Yet it is in just such com- 
munities that the teacher needs most the backing of the 
parents. 


A certain teacher, notably successful as a rural teacher, 
attributed her success alinost entirely to the friendly 
feeling the parents had for her, and this friendly feeling 
was aroused, not throug’) personal contact, but through 
frequent notes sent to the mothers, carried home by the 
children. 

When Eliza Brown came to school one morning, after a 
week’s absence, and handed this teacher a note from her 
mother, explaining that she had kept Eliza home on account 
of a sore throat which she had been afraid might develop 
into something more serious and possibly contagious, 
Eliza’s teacher did not merely smile and say, “That’s all 
right, Eliza.” She put the note aside, and during a study 
period of the day, when the room was quiet, she wrote this 
note to Mrs. Brown. 


Dedr Mrs. 

I am very glad to know that you were sensible enough to keep 
Eliza home when she was suffering from a sore throat. Few mothers 
seem to realize that many dangerous epidemics start from just such 
a simple ailment as a sore throat. If more mothers were like you, 
we should have little to fear from the dreaded children’s diseases which 
each year play havoc with school children. Of course, we hate to 
have children absent, but we feel that it is better for a child to have 
a few perhaps unnecessary absent marks than to be the spreader of 
disease germs. Let me assure you, Mrs. Brown, that I appreciate 
your care and thoughtfulness. 

Sincerely, 
Marian E. BLake (your daughter’s teacher) 


Brown, 


Do you wonder Mrs. Brown immediately put her stamp 
of approval on Eliza’s teacher? 

Quite another sort of note was handed to this same 
Miss Blake by one of her most mischievous boys, Ben 
Allen. Ben had conceived the brilliant idea of writing his 
spelling lesson backwards. Day after day, when the papers 
were collected, Miss Blake came upon his lesson with all 
the words spelled “wrong way to.” It was annoying, 
though at the same time amusing. However, it was some- 
thing with which she could not put up. Therefore she 
informed Ben that he would have to stay fifteen minutes 
after school each night to do his spelling correctly. It was 

(Continued on page 403) 
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A Japanese Project 


Ruth Angelo 


Third Grade, Lambert School, Brazil, Indiana 


HE third grade became very much interested in the 
study of Japan. They read all the books available 
and gathered all the fans, idols, parasols and dolls they 
could find. After they had studied for several days, one of 
them suggested that they make a Japanese scene on their 
study table (they had no sand-table). The children 
eagerly took up the suggestion and began at once to plan the 
scene. 

















They covered the ends of the table with green paper to 
represent the grass; in the middle they spread a strip of 
light blue construction paper for a lake. Three or four 
children searched for pictures of Japanese houses. After a 
discussion as to the advantages and disadvantages of each, 
they decided upon one which they could make from con- 
struction paper. It was the duty of one little fellow to make 
the-turned up roof. He worked very hard and after two 
days of struggle he proudly held up the desired roof, care- 
fully measured to fit. The same child, encouraged by his 
success, found a picture of the interior of a Japanese home. 
Immediately he set to work to draw storks and water-lilies 
on the walls. The children proudly placed the completed 
house on one end of the table. 

The table looked bare, so one little girl suggested trees. 
This brought up the question, “What kind?” Several 


children were ready with pictures of cherry trees. They 
gathered twigs from the school-yard, cut blossoms from 
scraps of pink tissue paper, made a foundation of clay and 
carefully placed them around the table. One child objected 
to cherry trees alone. It was the first of March and no 
foliage was available, so something had to be substituted. 
Several things were suggested only to be rejected until one 
bashful little fellow drew a sponge from his pocket and 
stuck it on a sharpened stick. After it had been painted 
green and a clay foundation added, it was highly praised 
and used as a pattern for several others. This was the 
first suggestion little Jack had offered and until then he was 
almost ostracized, but now he received the praise of his 
classmates, which means more to a child than anything the 
teacher can say. 

The girls dressed small celluloid dolls in kimonos and 
painted the heads black. The men were given a fringe of 
black, leaving the crown bald. 

One boy made a jinrikisha from a match-box and milk- 
bottle covers. He placed one of the ladies inside, dressed 
a doll in short trousers, loose shirt and peanut-shell hat for 
the runner who was to ride her along the shore of the lake. 
Another carriage, carried on the shoulders of two men, was 
made of cardboard and sucker sticks. 

A little rustic tea-house was constructed by rolling scraps 
of brown paper and pasting them together. 

While they studied products of Japan, they made a rice 
field with thin strips of green paper placed upright for the 
rice plants. A man threshed the rice in the field with a 
paper rice thresher. 

A half-moon bridge with steps all the way across was cut 
and folded out of an old white shoe-box. A boat made of a 
tablet cover drifted near the bridge. As a final touct! 
little flower-beds were arranged where necessary and 
family was seated on mats around their box-like table, wher: 
they ate rice with chop-sticks. , 

When the children unwillingly left the school for the day, 
I felt that the project had been worth while. All of th 
children learned to do extensive reading and in so doin; 
became acquainted with the public library. They us 
measurements in their constructing and realized that inches 
were really found outside of the schoolroom. 

















Cherry Blossoms in Kyoto 
(We are indebted to the Stone & Webster ugnal for this cut and also that on page 359 
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Their spelling was improved by each child keeping a 
record of the articles which he wished some one to make. 
Color combinations and artistic arrangement had to be 
considered and geography and history were made real to them. 
Shy little Jack was no longer unnecessary in the eyes of his 
schoolmates, but a useful citizen in his small community. 
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But greatest of all, each learned to think, plan and work 
peacefully together, respect the rights of others and con- 
tribute some essential as his part of the project. Thus he 
was trained for his social life, to be a loyal, useful citizen of 
his country, which is the first duty of the present day 
American schools. 

















Wistaria Garden near Tokyo 


Questions and Imagination 
Zelia M. Walters 


HEN questions are asked of students so that they 
may be answered without imagination they cease to 
be means of education and fall into the class of 

mechanical repetition. A question that can be answered by 
es Or no, or by naming a person, a city, or a date is of no 
lue. The child in that case is using a symbol, a collec- 
on of letters or figures instead of a thought. What good 
1. it do a pupil to know that America was discovered in 
192? You can teach a parrot to answer that question 
with the correct date. But if the question calls up in the 
pupil’s mind a picture of what America was then, of the 
sort of surroundings from which Columbus came, of the 


. 
ti 
Ci 
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knowledge takes its place as a part of education. The 
child is getting a survey of an age of the world that will 
help him to understand his own age. 

A child is no wiser for knowing that Washington was our 
first president if Washington is only a name to him. But if 
in enswering the question he has a picture of the man of the 
primitive republic and of the impression of a high soul left 
upon a plastic people, then he really knows. 

is difficult to frame questions so that they must be 
answered with a picture in the child’s mind. It is far 
easier to go on with the cut and dried queries that will 
cover the facts mentioned in history or geography lesson. 
How often have we heard something like this: ‘When 
and where was A. born? What public offices did he hold? 
What did he accomplish? When did he die?” Or “What 
is the metropolis of a certain state? Where is it located? 
What are its chief products?” The child may answer all 
these correctly and get a perfect grade, but, as the comic 
papers say, “It doesn’t mean anything.” 





The teacher must first stir her own imagination if she wil 
ask questions that make the student form a picture in his 
mind. Though it is hard at first, it will grow so much 
easier with practice that after awhile the teacher will 
instinctively see her own picture and form the question that 
is suitable. The pupil may not see the same picture as the 
teacher, but he will be obliged to use his mind. 


Let us take a sample question or two. They cannot bea 
guide in any specific lesson. The teacher must make her 
own questions to suit the age and development of her par- 
ticular pupils. But this is simply to show the difference in 
two types of questions. 

The routine teacher will say, “What is the largest city of 
Ohio? Locate it and name its products. 

The thinking teacher might frame her question thus: 
“What would you see if you took an automobile ride about 
the streets of Ohio’s largest city?” Then she will see that 
the question is fully answered, not by one child, but by the 
combined information of the class. The children will see 
in imagination the great water front with its shipping to all 
Great Lake ports, the unrivaled system of public parks, 
the public bathing beaches, tennis courts, skating ponds. 
Famous Euclid Avenue must be mentioned by name and 
described. The great garment factories, textile mills and 
automobile plants will be visited. The aviation field on the 
direct mail airline service across the continent must be 
mentioned. Perhaps some child will tell of the hotels or 
famous retail stores. Some one will recall the fact that 
President Garfield’s tomb is there. Other famous Cleve- 
landers may be mentioned. Perhaps there may be in the 
class a child who has lived in Cleveland or visited there 
and he will add his impression of things not mentioned by 
text-books. 

The civic consciousness of Cleveland will need to be 
brought out by the teacher. Building industries and parks 
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loom larger than spiritual things to children. Neverthe- 
less the spiritual meaning of a people, an epoch, or a com- 
munity should not be ignored. 

You will perceive that it is necessary for the teacher to 
have an abounding knowledge of her subject before she 
can ask questions with imagination. 

Or the lesson in history may have been of the Valley 
Forge winter. The routine teacher might say, “Where 
and how did Washington’s army spend the winter?” 

The real teacher might ask, ‘‘What justified Washington 
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in holding on when things were so discouraging and victory 


seemed impossible?” 

Now the class will need to picture everything there was to 
give Washington hope: the resources of the country, the 
qualities of the people, the weaknesses of the invading army, 
and the great man’s own mighty arms of faith and courage. 

When you have planned your questions for the next 
lesson look them over once more and see which ones you 
can frame so that they will require a picture in the mind of 
the child before they can be answered. 


The Owl Drug Store 


A Primary Project 
Letheld Hahn 


Primary Critic Teacher, Kansas City, Mo. 


HIS project was the outgrowth of a department store. 
The children were working on the watch and clock 
departments in the department store. The store had 

grown so large that we had nowhere to display anything 
else. The children wanted to have a new kind of store 
into which we could move our watches and clocks. A 
jewelry store was suggested, but the possibilities seemed 
too limited. One boy thought of the Owl Drug Store. 
An excursion to the downtown stores seemed impractical, 
so we urged the children to visit the drug stores near home, 
and if they went downtown, to be sure and visit one of the 
Owl Drug Stores. 

We worked on watches and clocks for several days 
before we said any more about the Drug Store in a group 
discussion, although we reminded the children each evening 
to find out what they could about drug stores. 

Our first group discussion brought out innumerable 
suggestions. We agreed to equip the candy department 
first. 

When we took down our displays of the department 
store, one of the children remarked that the room did not 
look pretty any more. The group discussed the matter 
and decided that drug stores were not pretty unless they 
were decorated. We investigated decorations, and found 
the windows of one store trimmed with cherry blossoms. 
These we easily made from tissue paper, cut in four-leaf- 
clover shape and pasted upon bare twigs. We put the 
blossoms along the top of the sash curtains and used each 
window curtain and ledge for displays. Tables were 
arranged under the windows also. 

This project covered two months and nearly all of the 
activities of the school grew out of it. 

Our general program of the entire day’s work was as 
follows: 


Morning Program 


(Children entered building any time after 8.30 and 
chose work. There was always more spontaneous choice 
of reading here than at any other time of day.) Individual 
greetings: 9.00 to 9.15—Opening gathering. Discussion 
of plans for the day’s development of the project. Seat 
work discussed and standards set. Routine of school 
business disposed of. 9.15 to 9.35— Reading (room divided 
into four reading groups. Two groups read at once, each 
taught by a student in training. We have found that 
when one teacher handles the room alone, she can accom- 
plish more by having several small groups, even if they 
read less often. In this way each child may go at his own 
pace and work with children of his own stage of develop- 
ment). 9.35 to 9.55—Reading (other two groups). 
9.45 to 10—Group criticism of seat work results. Best 
products to put in the store. 10 to 10.15—Outdoor play. 
10.15 to 10.35—Music. 10.35 to 11.00—Some form of 
language development. Most often an outgrowth of the 


project. Sometimes stories, dramatizations, stories about 
pictures, etc. 11 to 11.15—Reading (two groups com- 
bined). Blackboard lessons about school activities, prepar 
tion of stories in single copies of books, written record o 
parts of project, etc 11.15 to 12.00—Free work period. 
(Period when children choose work freely and work in 
groups or individually. After the first few weeks of school, 
most of the free work period is spent on some phase of th 
project. Group discussions always precede this period. 
Materials are put upon the tables so that group work wil! 
be encouraged. A record of both groups and individual! 
choices is kept.) 


oe 


Afternoon Program 


1.15 to 1.35—Discussion group. Plans for the afternoon. 
Often written language development. (Example— Writing 
a sentence to make people want to buy our candy. “Buy 
our home-made candy.”” Sometimes each child writes th 
same thing on the blackboard and on large paper und 
the teacher’s direction, and the best results are chosen for 
the store. Sometimes different children originate sign 
and practice writing them. There are always some words 
even the youngest children can write.) 1.35 to 2.00—Vari 
ous forms of group reading. 2.00 to 2.15—Outdoor pla 
2.15 to 3.30—Rhythm. 2.30 to 3.00—Free Work Peri 


I Watch and Clock Display 

Seat work for several days had furnished opportunit 
for experimentation with the making of watches 
clocks. A group study of the way the numbers were put 
on a clock and practice in making plain figures were neces- 
sary. We made Ingersoll watches first, because we found 
some sample watch boxes marked “Ingersoll Dollar Watch” 
and a printed sign advertising Ingersoll watches. 
children used an old wooden box as a counter, tacked 
upright strips of wood at each corner, and suspended 
watches from cords connecting the corners. Later 
wrist watches, alarm clocks, and others were made 
displayed on a table and on the window-sill behind 
counter. 


+ & 
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Subject Matter Taught Through this 
Department 


Discussions of what to say about an Ingersoll \ 
to want to make people buy it: 


1 Keeps good time. 
Crystal is strong — will not break easily. 
Large plain figures. 

Works made carefully. 
Guaranteed for a year. 

6 Fine watch for man or boy. 
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and buying. A need for knowing name and address arose 
when some customers wanted the watches delivered. 
Each child learned to give his name and address and most 
of the children could write both. 





The first watches were cut from cheap paper, and as soon 
as a good result was obtained by any child, a group dis- 
cussion of its merits set a new standard of attainment. 
Many kinds were made out of good paper for the store. 
Chains were added to some of the watches. Gray paper 
was finally used to make them look nickel-plated. Addi- 
tion of dollars was necessary in buying. The main new 
problem was the variety of ways to pay for a dollar watch, 
i.e., four quarters, two halves, twenty nickels, ten dimes, 
and various combinations of each. Cardboard money was 
used. 

In a few days a child suggested wrist watches. Many 
kinds were made and boxes to hold them were invented 
from paper. One boy suggested putting cotton in the box 
to keep the fine watches from getting scratched. Some of 
the wrist watches had black straps, some a chain, and one 
was even made so the back would open and show the works. 

Discussions brought out additional language develop- 

vents as well as an additional vocabulary. For instance: 


Wrist watches for ladies and gentlemen. 

Materials—gold, silver, platinum. 

Figures and hands you can see in the dark. 

Strong clasp. 

Made in America. 

Guaranteed for various length of time. 

Repaired free of charge. 

Initials engraved free of charge. (Need arose to 
learn to write initials.) Price tags were put upon watches 

ccording to the worth of the article. Combinations of 
3 ix were learned and all combinations of 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 
used in buying. All kinds of larger clocks were also made. 
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Written Language Development 
SIGNS 


Ingersoll Watches Clocks and Watches 
on Sale To-day Wrist Watches 
Big Ben Alarm Clock 
Buy an alarm clock and get to school on time! 


(All words written with capital letters for signs were 
later used also in sentences where they were not capitalized, 
d the reason explained.) 


If Candy Department 


When we started on the candy department, clay was 
suggested as the best material. As clay was too wet this 
rst day, the children experimented with other materials. 
Paper was used for candy canes, stick candy, etc. One 
boy used some wooden sticks, which he painted with red 
stripes and displayed in glass jars he had brought from 
home. One-inch colored sticks were used for mixed candy. 
Trays were made of paper and small paper cups were made 
for measuring small candies. Later, clay was used, and 
many kinds of candy made and painted. Boxes of candy 
were decorated with crepe paper, bands and bows of 
ribbon, pictures, etc. Some empty candy kiss boxes were 
found and used for a ten-cent sale. The window space 
was divided off into compartments, by using strips of glass 
ind the loose candies were put inside. The following 


anguage developments peculiar to the department came 
out; 


es 


—_— 


| What to say about candy — Fresh, has good flavor, 
is home-made, pure, made in a clean kitchen, has pure 
coloring, and¥special attraction of each kind. 
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2 When to eat candy — Not between meals, but after 
a meal, also how much to eat. 


Number Problems Arising 


Use of many old problems. New problem of mixed 
candy at 2 cents a dish, stick candy at 2 cents a stick, 
candy canes at 5 cents, and candy in half and pound boxes. 


Written Language 


Candy Department Pure Chocolates 
Mixed Candy, 2 cents a dish Candy Canes, 5 cents 
Fresh Candy 


III Toilet Article Department 


We obtained some empty talcum powder cans and a 
Mennen’s advertisement. We arranged these in a window. 
The department grew rapidly and included brush and 
comb trays and sets, manicure sets, powder boxes and 
puffs, hand mirrors, soap made of wood and clay, wrapped 
and labeled, and tooth-brushes and tooth-paste. The 
language developments were numerous. For instance: 

1 What to say about talcum powder. (Pleasant odor, 
nice perfume, soft to skin, good to use after bath, fine for 
baby, good for men to use after shaving. 

2 What to say about brush and comb sets. How 
decorated. Colors go well together. Initials. Brushes 
stiff — get tangles out. Combs—some fine and some 
coarse teeth, made of strong material. Mirror — clear, 
well-mounted. 

3 How to sell tooth brushes and paste. Brushes — 
curved to fit mouth, have stiff bristles, strong handles, 
sanitary. What to tell the people about the reasons for 
care of teeth. 

4 Characteristics of soap — Does not make skin dry, 
fragrant, has pretty wrapper, is good shape. Also the 
good qualities of each. Kinds of soap — Shampoo soap, 
toilet soap, and washing soap. 


Number Development 


Dealing in quarters and war tax. Additional problem 
of soap, selling so many cakes for a quarter or a dollar. 


Writing 


Sale on soap—2 cakes for a quarter 
P &G _ Ivory 
Talcum for baby Sale on Powder To-day 
Manicure sets 
Brush and Comb Sets 
Save your teeth Buy a Tooth-brush 
Fine Tooth Paste, 25 cents 


Soap 


IV Pictures and Picture Frames 


One of the children suggested having pictures in frames 
onacounter. We saw in this suggestion many possibilities 
for growth in fine arts. Different kinds of frames were 
brought to school and discussed. Pictures were drawn 
with crayons, painted and cut from books and mounted. 
All crayon work outlined in the course of study for this 
month was worked into this department. The boys made 
some wooden frames with swinging pictures. Sometimes 
for seat work each child drew a picture and suggested and 
wrote an appropriate name for it. The artist’s name was 
put on a tag. Some of the pictures were left unframed 
and put in a book. Color schemes were discussed and 
results criticised. Care was taken to have the color of 
the mounting suit the picture. In playing the selling of 
pictures, good descriptions were necessary. As we did 
not want to take down the pictures when they were sold, 
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the children wrote “Sold” on slips of paper to pin on them. 
Greater variety of prices furnished still further number 
possibilities. 


V_ The Post Office 


The suggestion was made that many drug stores had a 
postal department. The boys were very enthusiastic over 
constructing a post office. They used a corner of the 
room. They at first tried to use large boards, but were 
unable to cut windows and places for letters and packages. 
We had a wooden bulletin board made from old yardsticks, 
crossed at right angles over a vertical standard. This 
left open space between the sticks. One of the boys 
suggested covering the whole thing with heavy brown 
wrapping paper and cutting out stamp window, large 
place for packages, slit for letters, etc. The completed 
“post office” was large enough for several children to 
get inside of. The children brought old stamps from 
home. They made envelopes and sold stamped envelopes. 
They learned the use of special delivery stamps, registered 
mail, parcel post, etc. They learned to address letters. 
Each child must know how to address an envelope to his 
mother and father, giving entire address. Packages were 
weighed on real scales and the proper number of stamps 
put on. Signs were needed; i.e., Post Office, U. S. Mail, 
Letters, Parcel Post, Stamps, and General Delivery. The 
stamp window was covered with narrow paper strips for 
bars. We played Post Office many times. 


VI The Soda Fountain 


The most interesting part of the store was the soda 
fountain. A mirror was used for the glass above the 
fountain. Faucets were made of paper and fastened below. 
Dishes of clay and of paper were made and decorated. 
Soda cups and ice cream dishes were made of clay, with 
cornucopias of waxed paper inside. Straws were obtained 
from the drug store nearby. Tables were arranged near 
the fountain. The children decorated paper napkins, but 
decided not to use them for serving, because the napkins 
used at soda fountains are always plain. These were sold 
in the store. 

There was great language development. First we talked 
upon what to sell. We decided upon ice cream, sundaes, 
cones, malted milk, and lemonade. Later we added hot 
chocolate, and sandwiches. Coca Cola and coffee were 
barred, because in our health talks we had learned they 
were not good for children. 

The little girls made aprons and caps of white crepe 
paper. Initials or OWL were embroidered oncaps. Even 
an ice cream freezer was made and labeled. Several menu 
cards were written after we had all practiced the parts. 
A signboard was written and put on the wall. Signs were 
pasted about the mirror of the fountain, such as: 


Special To-day — Orange Ice, 15 cents 
Owl Special, 23 cents Chocolate Soda, 15 cents 
Plain Ice Cream, 20 cents Allen School Special, 25 cents 


War tax on sodas called for new addition problems. 
Making change was more difficult here, and had to be done 
with everyone’s help. 

We used one window for holiday specials, decorations and 
favors. This window was changed often during the dura- 
tion of the project. By doing this with every holiday, any 
regular drawing course of study may be used in the project. 

A record of words the children actually learned to spell 
through this project were, clock, time, have, we, sale, good, 
can, candy, eat, drink, some, soap, baby, Mr., Mrs., sold, 
cold, ice, hot, see, fine, stamp, be, my, love, and eggs. 

Each finished department furnished material for a co- 
operative blackboard reading lesson. 
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The Daisies 


Over the shoulders and slopes of the dune 
I saw the white daisies go down to the sea, 
A host in the sunshine, an army in June, 
The people God sends us to set our heart free. 


The bobolinks rallied them up from the dell, 
The orioles whistled them out of the weod; 
And all of their saying was, “Earth, it is well!’ 
And all of their dancing was, “Life, thou art good!” 
— Bliss Carman 


Dis Piene of Qhids 


Viola Offult 


HE game of birds is a game which was made in a class- 
room by the pupils. The pictures were cut from old 
copies of the National Geographic Magazine and from 
a bulletin published by the United States Department of 
Agriculture entitled “Fifty common birds of farm and 
orchard.” (Copies of the National Geographic Magazine 
for the months of May, 1914, August, 1915, and December, ’ 
1920, contain many pictures of birds.) The typewriting 
was done by the children. 
Although the playing of the game is an educational 
activity, there is an added advantage in having the children 
construct the game for the following reasons: In handling V 
the material they will naturally learn to indentify birds and 
they will absorb many facts concerning them; as each bird’s 
name is written three times by the typewriter there is 
opportunity for drill in spelling, the placing of the pictures 
and the printing require care in spacing, and lastly the y 
children might use the knowledge of design which is 
required in the course of study, by making and cutting a 
stencil and decorating the backs of the cards. 


Rules for Playing the Game of Birds 


This particular game consists of fifty-two cards showing 
the pictures of fifty-two birds belonging to the families 
under the order of perching birds (Passeres). Each fou: 
cards having the index figure (for instance the four ones L 
constitute a book. The winner of the game is the player 
who has the greatest number of books at the end of the 
play. 
Deal five cards to each player and lay the surplus pack, 
face downward, in the center of the table. The player at 
the left of the dealer then begins the play by calling from any 
other player, by number and name, for a card needed 
help complete a book, part of which he holds in his hand. 
If this card is held by the player called upon, he must , 
surrender it to the caller, who calls again as before. If the 
caller fails to get the card called for, he draws one card fr 
the top of the pack, and the call passes to the left. Ass 
as any player gets a complete book he lays it on the tab! 
face upward. In case the surplus pack in the center of 
table is exhausted, the players complete the play by calling 
from each other’s hands only. In case all the cards ar 


exhausted from a player’s hand, he is entitled to draw t N 
cards from the pack. R 
chairr 
Following is the classification of the birds used in — 
game: book 
s00n 
Order of Perching Birds (Passeres) game. 
I Family of thrushes (Turdidae) 

bluebird M: 

American robin a 
wood thrush es 

hermit thrush 


game, 
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II Family of nuthatches and tits (Paride) 
red-breasted nuthatch 
white-breasted nuthatch 
tufted titmouse 
chickadee 


III Family of thrashers and wrens (Troglodytida@) 
brown thrasher 
cat bird 
mocking bird 
house wren 
IV Family of warblers (Mniotiltide) 
worm-eating warbler 
blue-winged warbler 
parula warbler 
magnolia 
black and white warbler 
pine warbler 
American redstart 
oven bird 
V_ Family of kinglets and gnat-catchers (Sylviida@). 
golden-crowned kinglet 
ruby-crowned kinglet (male) 
ruby-crowned kinglet (female) 
blue-gray gnat-catcher 
VI Family of vireos (Vireonida). 
red-eyed vireo 
white-eyed vireo 
yellow-throated vireo 
warbling vireo 
Family of swallows (Hirundinide). 
purple martin 
barn swallow 
eave swallow 
bank swallow 
VIII Family of sparrows (Fringillide). 
English sparrow 
vesper sparrow 
chipping sparrow 
song sparrow 
American goldfinch 
cardinal 
blue grosbeak 
indigo bunting 
IX Family of blackbirds and orioles (Icteride). 
bobolink 
purple grackle 
cowbird (male) 
cowbird (female) 
red-winged blackbird 
orchard oriole 
meadow lark 
Baltimore oriole 
X Family of flycatchers (Tyrannide). 
king bird 
great crested flycatcher 
Phoebe 
wood pewee 


Vil 


My Experience in Playing the Bird Game 
March 21, 1921 


The other day my teacher who is Miss Offult appointed me as the 
chairman of a committee of four girls to play the game. I chose 
Doris Atkinson Pate, Margaret Catherine Fleming, Betsy Rommel 
and myself. We started playing very nicely and I got almost one 
book when Betsy got them all from me. I did not get one book and 
soon ‘hey had all taken my cards from me. Then I was out of the 
game. The game is similar to that of authors. 


The Bird Game 


Lucite WEBER 


March 24, 1921 Betsy ROMMEL 


Miss Scott, the nature teacher of the John Eaton School, is teaching 
Us about birds and Miss Offult made the suggestion of starting a bird 
game, 


which we heartily agreed and at once started the game. We 
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already had a few pictures but the children of our room gave us more. 
After awhile we had enough cards to play with and the game went off 
fine. Mrs. Albertis wanted the and Miss Scott took it to her. 


The History of Our Card Game 


March 21, 1921 FRANCIS STEPHENS 


Some time ago we decided to make a card game. The cards were 
not like those of an ordinary pack, but like those of the game of Authors, 
except the pictures were of birds. 

The first thing was to get the paper and the bird pictures. After 
these had been gotten, several girls pasted the pictures on the paper. 
After this had been done we had to typewrite the name of the bird, 
and the names of the other birds in the book. 

The game was finished finally. The teacher let different people 
play it. When my turn came I went into the sewing room with three 
others. First the cards were dealt, one at a time until we each had 
five. The rest were put in the middle ofthe table. The one on the 
dealers left began by asking for any card from any player. If the one 
asked had the card he had to give it up. If the asker did not get the 
card he asked for he drew from the pack on the table. After four 
cards of the same suit had been collected they were called a book. 
The one getting the most books won. 

We played two games and would have played more but the teacher 
came in. 


Below are given four of the cards (a book), showing the 
arrangement of the typewritten matter and pictures: 


Order of perching birds. Order of perching birds. 


(Passeres) (Passeres) 
Family of warblers. Family of warblers. 
(Mniotiltide) (Mniotiltide) 


Picture of Magnolia Warbler Picture of Parula. Warbler 
here here 


‘a 


1B Magnolia Warbler. 1A 
1C Worm-eating Warbler. 1B 
1D Blue-winged Warbler. 1C 


Parula Warbler. 
Magnolia Warbler. 
Worm-eating Warbler. 


1A Parula Warbler. 1D Blue-winged Warbler. 

Order of perching birds. Order of perching birds. 
(Passeres) (Passeres) 

Family of warblers. Family of warblers. 
(Mniotiltidz) (Mniotiltide) 


Picture of Worm-eating 
Warbler here 


Picture of Blue-winged 
Warbler here 


1D Blue-winged Warbler. 1C 
1A _ Parula Warbler. 1D 
1B Magnolia Warbler. 1A 
1C Worm-eating Warbler. 1B 


Worm-eating Warbler. 
Blue-winged Warbler. 
Parula Warbler. 
Magnolia Warbler. 





The King of China’s daughter, 
She never would love me, 

Though I hung my cap and bells on 
Her nutmeg tree. 

For oranges and lemons, 
The stars in bright blue air, 

(I stole them long ago, my dear) 
Were dangling there. 

The Moon did give me silver pence, 
The Sun did give me gold, 

And both together softly blew 
And made my porridge cold: 

But the King of China’s daughter 
Pretended not to see 

When I hung my cap and bells upon 
Her nutmeg tree. 

— Alfred Noyes 
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A Closing Program for Grade I 


Kate Lee Carver 


I Devotional 
(All march in, singing “Little Feet” or “To and Fro”) 


Little feet can make you go, 
Little arms swing to and fro, 
Little ears can make you hear 
Loving words of mother dear. 
Little nose is useful, too, 
Little eyes play peek-a-boo. 
Little tongue can make you say 
Loving words in work or play. 
Step, step, clap, clap. 
Peek, peek-a-boo. 


. Heads bowed. Repeat prayer, “Jesus, Tender Shep- 
erd.” 


Story of Jesus and “Things We are Thankful for.” 


RECITATION — “Things We are Thankful for.” 
(By eight children, each saying a line) 


1 For flowers that bloom about our feet. 
For tender grass so fresh and sweet. 
For song of bird and hum of bee. 

For all things fair we hear or see. 

For this new day with all its light. 
For rest and shelter through the night. 
For love at home and here each day. 
For guidance lest we go astray. 


CONT Ore C bo 


Sonc (off the stage) — “Can a Little Child Thank the 
Father Fittingly?”’ 


Can a little child like me 

Thank the Father fittingly? 

Yes, O yes, be good and true, 

Patient, kind in all you do. 

Love the Lord and do your part, 

Learn to say with all your heart, 

Father, we thank Thee: Father, we thank Thee: 


For the fruit upon the tree, 

For the birds that sing of Thee, 
For the earth in beauty dressed, 
Father, mother and the rest 
Father in heaven, we thank Thee. 


Il Patriotic 
(With flags and hats to match) 


Sonc — “ March ’Neath the Flag’”’ 
— From Primary Education 
FLAG SALUTE — I give my head, my heart and my hands to 
God and tomycountry. One Country, One Language, 
One Flag. 
SPEECH — “I know where the prettiest colors are.” 
(Part of song, “Many Flags in Many Lands’’) 
STORY OF THE FLAG 
CoLors or FLAG 


SONG 
With heavy steps the soldiers come, 
With waving flags and rolling drum, 
And fife that sounds above the hum 
Of people passing by. 
— Codington Music Primer 
SONG 


“Little man bought him a big bass drum. Boom, boom!” 
— From Modern Music Series — Eleanor Smith 


III Nature 
(All say lines of a spring selection) 


The merry springtime now has come, 
How beautiful the scene! 
With field and garden, grove and hill 
All dressed in beauteous green. 
O, the springtime, merry spring, 
How we love the merry, merry springtime, 
With its fragrance and its flowers, 
Yes, we love the merry, merry springtime. 


Poem — “Old Mother Earth” (In unison) 
(In ‘ Nature and Verse,” by Mary Lovejoy) 


Old Mother Earth awoke from her sleep, 
And found she was cold and bare, etc. 


SONG WITH MOTIONS 
Mother Earth is sound asleep, 
Who, O who will wake her? 
“T will,” said the mild south wind, 
“T will gently shake her.” 
(Heads one side, eyes shut) (Sung very softly. 


Mother Earth is wide awake, 
Who will bring her flowers? 
“T will,” said the beaming sun, 
“Helped by April showers.” 
(Eyes open, and sing faster, also louder.) 


Motion PoEM 
“We'll tell you how the seeds wake up.” 


Soto (Little girl) 
Dear little blossoms down under the snow, 
You must be weary of winter I know. 
Hark! while I sing you a message of cheer, 
Summer is coming and springtime is here. 
Dear little bluebird up in a tree, 
Sing a sweet song to bunny and me. 


Puysiotocy Story (Little boy) 

My body is composed of a head, a trunk, two arms, a 
two legs. It is covered all over with a skin. Underneat 
the skin are the bones and the muscles. I have about t 
hundred bones in my body. The bones are the framewo 
of my body. They help me to stand upright. If it we 
not for my bones, I would fall over. I have about three 
hundred muscles in my body. The muscles are wrapped 
around the bones and help them to move. They are red 
like beef steak. 

In my mouth I have precious little pearls called te: 

I must keep them clean, for it is with them I chew my ft 
and I must chew my food well. I swallow it and it ¢ 
down a long tube into a little basket called a stoma:h. 
The stomach takes the food and grinds it all up int 
milky mass. Then it is ready to go out into the big tt 


called arteries, and it is dark blue. In my left side I have 
a little pump called a heart. It keeps pumping and pump- 


ing this blue blood until it comes up to the lungs, where 4 
wonderful thing happens. This dark blue changes ‘ 
bright red, and then it is ready to build up my bec) 
In my head is the most wonderful part of my body called 
a brain. It is divided into two parts. The top part }s 
the think part and the back part is the motion. If | 0° 
anything to harm the top part I can’t think; or 1! ‘ie 
back part, I can’t move. My brain is protected by ‘he 
hair, scalp, skull, and three linings. 
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Only part of the above story I found in the Prmary 
EDUCATION eight or nine years ago, but I have rearranged 
and added the latter part myself. 


Plays I dramatized, “Pig Brother” and “ Woodpecker,” 
‘e stories found in our First Reader. In the dramatization 
' these stories, I think a primary teacher must use her 
own original ideas. 


IRLS’ QUARTETTE — “Little Dewdrops,”’ also “Dolly 
Song”’ 
Pray (dramatized) — “Pig Brother,” also “Red-headed 
Woodpecker” 
ys’ QUARTETTE — “Fox and Goose,” also “Frog Song”’ 


Fox AND GOOSE 


Where’s the old gray goose, I wonder, 
She is stolen away 
She is stolen away, 

Master Fox, have you that plunder, 
Bring it back, I pray, 

Master Fox, have you that plunder, 
Bring it back, I pray. 


Some fine day, you sly old sinner, 
When the huntsmen meet, 
When the huntsmen meet, 

You will find yourself at dinner 
Where you cannot eat. 

You will find yourself at dinner 
Where you cannot eat. 


Quit then, Fox, your thieving habits, 
It will never do, 
It will never do, 

Keep to rat and mouse and rabbit, 
Goose is not for you. 

Keep to rat and mouse and rabbit, 

Goose is not for you. 
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FroGc SONG 


Down among the lilies in the pool, 
Lots of cunning little fellows, 
Lots of cunning fellews 

Went to dancing school, 

Went to dancing school. 


All had tails to waggle like a dog, 
And they called each other tadpole, 
Yes, they called each other tadpole, 
Also pollywog, 

Also pollywog. 


Once among the lilies rose a wail, 
Every cunning little fellow, 
Every cunning little fellow 

Lost his only tail, 

Lost his only tail. 


Then the smallest shouted, “Pollywog, 
Do not cry, my little brother, 

Do not cry, my little brother, 

We are almost frogs, 

We are almost frogs.” 


Boys’ Soto — “ Woodpecker”’ 
BARNYARD PLay (With pictures of animals) 


PLay — Dance of “May Bees” 
IV Spelling of about Twenty-five Words 
READING LEsson—Some short lively story 


(All form in semi-circle) 


County Superintendent or City Superintendent presents 
little diplomas, which have been written on a small square 
of paper, rolled and tied with class colors (narrow ribbon). 
(Each little tot is taught to make a graceful bow as he 
receives his or her diploma. 


CiLosinc Sonc AND THEIR Own BENEDICTION 





Woven Paper Mats 


Minnie B. Johnson 


The mats described here were woven by the children of 
the second grade, Parkside School, Camden, New Jersey. 

The material was bought of the Milton Bradley Company, 
Springfield, Mass. 

If this material should prove too expensive for schools in 
some localities, the same results could be obtained by folding 
squares of paper about nine inches to the side, into oblongs 
and marking cff a margin of one inch on the edges, then 
half-inch spaces for the weaving. Cut from the fold to the 
margin line. To make the weavers, just rule half-inch 
spaces upon the open squares and cut the strips. Plain 
white newspaper could be used, and then colored in the 
designs with crayon. (Manila paper would do, too.) 

As a first step, we wove a checker-board, weaving one 
over and one under. Then we tried weaving two under and 
two ovet; next, two over and one under, etc. When that 
was learned, we made up many combinations. When it 
came to making more difficult designs, the teacher drew 
squares ‘on the blackboard, using the same number of rows 
of squares as there were strips in the mat to be used. The 
design was filled in with colored crayon on the board. Some- 
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times the pupils were given plain manila paper to rule into 
mat sizes. They copied the design placed upon the board, 
using colored crayon on their paper. Then the same design 
was copied in weaving the mats. 

Pupils were encouraged to bring patterns of filet lace to 
school, and from them many designs for weaving were 
worked out. They also brought clippings from magazines 
or newspapers. Sometimes the design would be too difficult 
or too large for the mat. In those cases, the child would 
select a center or such part of the design as could be applied 
to her work. 

By and by, they learned to take from a design some 
undesirable feature and weave in its place some fancy of 
their own. From this they advanced a step farther — that 
is, made wholly original designs themselves, both in geo- 
metrical designs and the designs of live figures. 

There were a joy and fascination in their work that would 
be hard to picture. All this work was done in twenty or 
twenty-five minute periods of “busy work,” while another 
Class was reciting. Sometimes it took two or three days to 
finish a difficult design. Each child had her own box or 
folder (which she had made herself) to hold the mats while 
in course of construction. Whea finished. they were pinned 
on green denim or large sheets of brown paper, making a 
bright bit of color on the walls. 


The Cloud Boat 


in the sky, 
and but - ter - flies, 


Lit-tle cloud - let 
The birds and bees 


I might ride, 
to and fro, 


And view the world so 


so would ' wher 


count the cit-ies ' 


Float - ing, 
And an-gels bright above the skies, On 


big and wide, et 
breez-es blow, When ‘¢Wi-light comes with 





! one -by one; I’d watch the ships sail 
slow -ly,  soft-ly fades the light,I’a close my eyes: and 


ANNIE W. HuMPaReY. 


you I wish that 


up so high, On 
pret-ty wings sail 


float - ing, 


where. they run; And 
Stars in sight, And 


I'd see the riv ers 


; ai 


cross.the ocean And aif - plane feats with zig-zag mo - tion, 
rock my boat, And down to earth woula slowly float. 
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Woven Paper Mats 


Minnie B. Johnson 


The mats described here were woven by the children of 
the second grade, Parkside School, Camden, New Jersey. 

The material was bought of the Milton Bradley Company, 
Springfield, Mass. 
If this material should prove too expensive for schools in 
some localities, the same results could be obtained by folding 
squares of paper about nine inches to the side, into oblongs 
and marking off a margin of one inch on the edges, then 
half-inch spaces for the weaving. Cut from the fold to the 
margin line. To make the weavers, just rule half-inch 
spaces upon the open squares and cut the strips. Plain 
white newspaper could be used, and then colored in the 
designs with crayon. (Manila paper would do, too.) 

As a first step, we wove a checker-board, weaving one 
over and one under. Then we tried weaving two under and 
two over; next, two over and one under, etc. When that 
was learned, we made up many combinations. When it 
came to making more difficult designs, the teacher drew 
squares ‘on the blackboard, using the same number of rows 
of squares as there were strips in the mat to be used. The 
design was filled in with colored crayon on the board. Some- 
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times the pupils were given plain manila paper to rule into 
mat sizes. They copied the design placed upon the board, 
using colored crayon on their paper. Then the same design 
was copied in weaving the mats. 

Pupils were encouraged to bring patterns of filet lace to 
school, and from them many designs for weaving were 
worked out. They also brought clippings from magazines 
or newspapers. Sometimes the design would be too difficult 
or too large for the mat. In those cases, the child would 
select a center or such part of the design as could be applied 
to her work. 

By and by, they learned to take from a design some 
undesirable feature and weave in its place some fancy of 
their own. From this they advanced a step farther — that 
is, made wholly original designs themselves, both in geo- 
metrical designs and the designs of live figures. 

There were a joy and fascination in their work that would 
be hard to picture. All this work was done in twenty or 
twenty-five minute periods of “busy work,’”’ while another 
class was reciting. Sometimes it took two or three days to 
finish a difficult design. Each child had her own box or 
folder (which she had made herself) to hold the mats while 
in course of construction. Whea finished, they were pinned 
on green denim or large sheets of brown paper, making a 
bright bit of color on the walls. 


The Cloud Boat 


in the sky, 
and but - ter - flies, 


Lit-tle cloud - let 
The birds and bees 


big and wide, Id 


Float - ing, float - ing, 
And an-gels bright above the skies, On 


ANNIE W. HuMPHREY. 


up so high, On you I wish that 
pret-ty wings sail 


see the riv-ers where they run; And 


breez-es blow, When ‘Wi-light comes with stars in sight, And 





watch the ships, sail 





. 


cross.the ocean And'air - plane feats with zig-zag mo - tion, 


close my eyes: and rock my boat, And down to earth woula slowly float, 
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Intermediate Grade Language 


Grace King 


FTER years of work in the grammar grades followed by 

five consecutive years of intermediate grade work, 

my conclusion is that there is no need for pupils 

entering seventh grade without a thorough comprehension 

of the sentence idea, paragraph idea, and also the ability to 

spell correctly a very large number of the most commonly 
used words of our American language. 

If classes enter the seventh grade with the sentence idea 
and the paragraph idea well established and with a fair 
knowledge of spelling, the foundation is laid for upper 
grade composition work. 

The contrary is usually true, however. Upper grade 
teachers find the lack of the sentence idea a most common 
fault. There are many statements strung along together 
connected by “and,’’ “but,” and “then,” and not even 
separated by a comma, showing no thought or knowledge of 
sentence structure. Yet these children have been taught 
language every school day through the preceding school 
years. 

Drill without end is necessary from fourth grade on 
through the sixth grade, and drill on certain very definite 
things for each successive grade. Drill may seem irksome, 
hence is often used sparingly. A wide-awake, ingenious 
teacher, however, plans a variety of ways to drill on the 
same point so that montony is avoided. 

To begin with, fourth grade classes must be given syste- 
matic oral work on the short sentence, which work should be 
corrected in class. This may be followed by written work; 
but written work, too, must be short in this grade. 

For example, the following lesson: 


Teacher ‘This is promotion day. Tell me three inter- 
esting things you have to say about this day. 

Pupil I passed into the 5-C grade. I am in Room D. 
Mother likes to have me pass. 

Teacher How many things did you tell us? 

Pupil I told three things. 

Teacher How many sentences did you use? 

Pupil I used three sentences. 

Teacher What kind of sentences are they? 

Pupil They are statements. 

Teacher Write your three statements on the board. 
How shall you begin each sentence? 

Pupil Every sentence begins with a capital letter. 

Teacher How does every statement end? 

Pupil Every statement ends with a period. 

Teacher How many paragraphs shall you have? 

Pupil I shall have one paragraph. 

Teacher How shall you indicate the beginning a para- 
graph? 

Pupil The first line of every paragraph should be 
indented. 


While this pupil is writing his paragraph on the board, 
oral development of other pupils’ work continues. It may 
be necessary to stop a child if he runs his sentences together, 
connecting them with “and,” or if any other error is made 
in his speech. He may sometimes be given a more fitting 
word than he selected himself. When his three-sentence 
paragraph is ready, he writes it on the board. 

After five or six pupils have written their work on the 
board, class correction of board work begins. 

Then each pupil writés a paragraph at his seat. This 
paper work is short and easily looked over by the teacher. 
Most of it can be done in class. In this way, each pupil 
receives individual criticism, and the teacher is relieved of 
the long, arduous task of marking papers after school hours. 

When a fourth grade class have had enough of this work 
o that they have some little sentence sense, the title may 


be taken up. For example, after the first pupil has his 
paragraph on the board, the following lesson may be given. 


Teacher What shall we use for the title of John’s para- 
graph? 

Pupil Promotion Day. 

Teacher Where should the title be placed? 

Pupil The title should be placed above the first line of 
the paragraph. It should be in the middle of the line. 

Teacher What capital letters shall you use? 

Pupil The first and every important word in the title 
begins with a capital letter. 

Teacher Omit a line above and below the title, so that 
the title will stand out as an important part of the com- 
position. Let the first line of the paragraph be indented 
two inches, when writing on paper. The other lines should 
have a one-inch margin. 


The great danger is that teachers think they are not 
doing sufficient work in language unless long compositions 
are written and corrected, the correction and marking of 
which is a long, tedious task from which little benefit is 
derived. 

The children cannot be taught everything in the inter- 
mediate grades. It is much better to have daily, oral class 
work, corrected in class and then written, adhering at first 
to only three sentences, than to let the pupils write on a 
subject at great length according to their own ideas. 

I have had seventh and eighth grade pupils who had no 
conception of what constituted a sentence or a paragraph. 
It is possible that entire classes in lower fifth grade thor- 
oughly comprehend the sentence idea. In a 5-C Class, 
John’s geography work was on the board for class criticism. 
For a first sentence he had written, “Asia in the Eastern 
Continent,” properly begun with a capital letter, and 
ended with a period as if he thought this group of words 
expressed a thought. The class immediately said, “John’s 
first is not a sentence. It doesn’t say anything.” In 
response to the question, “What change can you make so 
that it will say something?” the class replied, “Put in ‘is’ 
or ‘lies’ between ‘Asia’ and ‘in.’” 

After some weeks of work on the short sentence (and the 
short paragraph) pupils learn to read each sentence over 
carefully, asking themselves whether the group of words 
does or does not “say anything.” The interrogative 
sentence is easily taught soon after the declarative sentence. 
The exclamatory sentence also can be made clear to fifth 
grade classes. ‘These, too, must be kept short. Instead of 
saying, “It is a cold day to-day,” this thought might be 
expressed so as to show strong or sudden feeling; as, ‘““What 
a cold day it is to-day!” 

This introduces three kinds of sentences, declarative, 
interrogative, and exclamatory, ending with a period, 
question mark and exclamation mark respectively. 

If this kind of work on the short sentence and short 
paragraph is begun in the fourth grade and continued 
systematically through the grades (and the complex 
sentence naturally creeps into fifth and sixth grade work), 
the foundation is laid for advanced language and com- 
position work. 

In fourth grade work and possibly in part of fifth grade 
(depending upon the class), the simple sentence will be 
generally used, and should be used until the sentence sense 
is well established. 

To illustrate teaching the complex sentence: 

Some child has written on the board, “The Acadians 
were French people. They were governed by England.’ 
The pupils may be asked to use the word “‘who” to combine 
the two above sentences so that there will be one statement 
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instead of two. The reply will be, ‘“The Acadians, who were 
French people, were governed by England.” 

This work is at first done incidentally as a place for the 
complex sentence occurs in daily work. The pupils do not 
know that they are learning complex sentences. Of course, 
this must not be attempted until the pupils have worked 
for a long time on short, simple, sentences and thoroughly 
comprehend the sentence idea. The complex sentence, 
too, must be kept short or the pupil will lose the sentence 
sense. 

Correct speech should be insisted upon all day long. 
Pupils may be asked to have helpers to remind them when 
they use habitual incorrect expressions, otherwise they may 
try to improve their English without making much improve- 
ment; for habit allows them to speak incorrectly without 
realizing that they are so doing. 

If fourth, fifth, and sixth grade teachers would in this 
way teach the simple and complex sentence, the declarative, 
interrogative and exclamatory sentence, and if they would 
establish the idea that every sentence begins with a capital 
letter and ends with a period, question mark, or exclamation 
mark, then grammar grade pupils entering upon their work 
equipped with the sentence idea and the paragraph idea 
would be able to write their several-paragraph compositions 
with some pleasure themselves and without causing their 
teachers so much distress. 





Language Work for the Third 
or Fourth Grades 


Myra A. Wingate 

All third and fourth grade teachers use stories for oral 
and written reproduction and find the exercise of great 
advantage to their pupils. One disadvantage of the 
written form of this language work, however, lies in 
the fact that the words used in the story often present 
spelling difficulties for which the pupil is not prepared. 

A variation of the usual story reproduction is for the 
teacher herself to prepare a simple story containing only 
words that her class is able to spell, to tell it to the class, to 
have two or three pupils reproduce orally, and then to 
have the entire class write the story. 

The exercise gives them a sense of word mastery that is 
excellent for them to feel. 

Following are two or three stories illustrating the point. 
It is admitted that the plots are not deep; but they contain 
no words that the average third or fourth grade child can 
not spell. Stories increase in length and difficulty as the 
school year draws to its close. 


Rose and Rover 


Mary has a little kitten. It is named Muff. Muff likes 
to play in the snow. When Mary goes out to play, Muff 
runs after her. Mary makes a soft snow-ball to throw at 
Muff. The kitten tries to catch it with her paws. 

Mary thinks that is funny. She says Muff is a trick 


kitten. 
The Snow Fight 


One bright day, all the school boys had a snow-ball fight. 
There were two sides with ten boys on each side. 

Harry’s side made a snow fort. . They made hundreds of 
snow balls and put them in the fort. They put up a flag on 
the wall. 

Jack’s side made many snow-balls, too. 

They came and tried to take the fort. 

Snow-balls flew thick and fast. 

Harry’s brave boys held the fort. 

Jack climbed up and took the flag. 
shouted! 

Just then the bell rang. 
Jack had the flag, so his boys had won. 


How his boys 


Mary’s Kitten 


Rose lives near the ocean. 
name is Rover. 


She has a big dog. His 
When Rose is going for a walk, Rover goes 
too. She likes to throw sticks into the water for Rover to 
get. Sometimes he whines because the water is so cold. 

One day Rose fell into the water. The waves were so 
strong that she could not stand. They would have carried 
her far out where the water was deep, but Rover caught her 
dress in his teeth and held her. She climbed back to the 
rocks. Rover had saved her life. 

After that Rose loved her big dog more than ever. 





Correlating Physical Training 
with English 
Laura E. Miller 


In teaching the first four grades of a large country school 
I find I have a limited time for my classes. In order to use 
this time as efficiently as possible I correlate those rhymes 
and poems which are part of our English work with physical 
training. 

This is one of the rhymes I use: 


We'll play we’re giants tall, 
As tall as tall can be; 

And when we reach clear up to the sky 
The sun, moon, and stars we’ll see; 

We’ll bump our heads against the clouds, 
Our hands we’ll stretch so high 

That we’ll feel the points of the tiny stars 
That hang up in the sky. 


In lines one and two the children stand on tip-toes 
making themselves look very tall. In the fourth line they 
look upward as if looking at the sky. In fifth line they give 
a little jump. In sixth line they stretch arms forward, 
upward; they are left up during last two lines. 

I also use Stevenson's poem, “My Shadow”: 


I have a little shadow that goes in and out with me, 

And what can be the use of him is more than I can see. 
He is very, very like me from the heels up to the head; 
And I see him jump before me when I jump into my bed. 


The. funniest thing about him is the way he likes to grow — 
Not at all like proper children, which is always very slow — 
For he sometimes shoots up taller, like an India-rubber ball, 
And he sometimes gets so little there’s none of him at all. 


He hasn’t got a notion of how children ought to play, 

And can only make a fool of me in every sort of way. 

He stays so close beside me, he’s a coward, you can see; 

I’d think shame to stick to nursie as that shadow sticks to me. 


One morning very early, before the sun was up, 

I rose and found the dew on every buttercup; 

But my lazy little shadow, like an arrant sleepy-head, 

Had stayed at home behind me and was fast asleep in bed. 


First Verse. 
In the second line children shake their heads. 
In the third line children point from heels to head. 
In the fourth line children give a little jump. 


Second Verse. 
In the second line they raise on tip-toes slowly. 
In the third line stand up on tip-toes quickly. 
In the fourth line bend knees, making them look very 
small and short. 


Third Verse. 
In the first line children shake their heads very slowly. 


Fourth Verse. 
In the fourth line children fold hands and put them up to 
left cheek, bend head to left and close eyes. 
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The Project of the Home 


Margaret Cronham 


OLLOWING the Project of the Carpenter comes the 
Project of the Home. The little folk are our future 
home-makers. In working out the project the greatest 

benefit and joy will come through letting the children plan 
and originate furniture, after the ground form furniture 
plans are given. Our living-room proved our greatest joy 
because it was all done without any direction. Get the 
children interested and then — “Hands off.” 

The house plan was carried out on the floor; the rooms 

being marked off with strips of paper. The furniture is all 
made of paper. Try it with your little folks. 


Talks 
A 


1 Our home —What makes a beautiful home? (Cheer- 
fulness, everything in its place.) Review. Carpenter 
talk on beautiful home. 

2 What is in our home? — develop family—furniture. 

3 Talk of necessary rooms 

a Bedroom 

b Dining-room 
¢ Kitchen 

d_ Living-room 
e Bathroom 

4 Givea talk on bedrooms, stressing necessary furniture, 
care of bedrooms, cleanliness, how to clean, fresh air, 
sunshine, neatness, hanging up of clothes, how to make 
a bed; list room and things to do in a bedroom on the 
board. Bring these before the children’s minds each 
day. 


STORIES 

“Dust under the Rug” — Mother Stories — Lindsay 

““Grandmother’s Curtains’ —For the Children’s Hour 
—Bailey and Lewis 

“Learn to Sweep” — Brooks 

“Little Servants’’—In the Child’s World — Poulsson. 

“‘Snow-white and Rose-red’”’ — Grimm 

“Charlotte and the Ten Dwarfs’ — Kindergarten Stories 

and Worning Talks — Wiltse 


Hand-work 
A 


1 Work out floor plan in corner; mark rooms off with strips 
of paper. 
Make linoleum for kitchen out of squared paper (blue 
and white). Lay on floor. 
Put down white drawing paper for bathroom floor. 
Bedroom furniture — develop necessary articles. 
a Bed—use blue cover paper for all 
6 Bureau and mirror 
¢ Chair 
d Rug 

(1) Bed — 16 fold 6x6”, cut and paste. 

(2) Bureau 6”x6’’ Blue, white knobs; cut sliis to 

represent drawers. Hang mirror (straight lines). 

(3) Chair 4x6”, round top. 

(4) Rug (original). Use blue, tints and shade of 
blue for this room. These give ground forms 
for all furniture—“Hands off.” 

(5) Develop second bedroom; tell children about 
larger rooms, 2 beds in 1 room (twin beds); 
use tan and shades of brown for this room, cut 
the paper the required sizes and leave the rest 
to the children. Let them choose their work 


mo bh 


and hold them down to finishing what they set 
out to make, 





Talks 


B 


1 In what room do we meet three times day? 

2 How can we help make this room beautiful? Review 
Talk A. How to set a table. Let the children cut 
plate, butter patty, saucer, knife, fork and spoon and 
set table on desk. Table manners can be stressed 
here. List for children, and talk of them each day 
before dismissal; it will only take a minute or two and 
results will be obtained. 

Washing dishes— How to doit. Care of dining- 
room. How to sweep. Plants and flowers in the 
dining-room. Every boy’s and girl’s task to cut 
flowers for table every day. “A fly crusade” can be 
launched. 

SONGS 

Sweeping and dusting — Songs of the Child World No. 2 
— Riley and Gaynor 

“Setting the table— Songs for the Little Children Part II 
—Smith 


Hand-work 
B 


Now that the children have the ground forms let them 
work from choice rather than direction. 


1 Dining-room — Color scheme dark brown. 
a 6 chairs 
b 1 table 
c 1 china closet 
d lirug 
Choose the best articles for house. Let it come from the 
children that dishes belong in the china closet. Tin 
foil may be used for table silver. 


Talks 
i: 


1 Kitchen — Talk on. Kitchen touching topics in Talks 
A, 4, stress particularly cleanliness of person and of 
food as well as room. What we eat. Breakfast, 
dinner, supper. A little menu may be obtained from 
the domestic science teacher; she may give a little talk 
to the children. How to make the kitchen beautiful. 
Chart of “What boys can do.” “What girls can do.” 
Necessity of sweeping every day. Stove should be 
kept clean and free from grease. 


STORIES 
Cinderella — Grimm’s Fairy Tales. 
Little Snow White — Grimm’s Fairy Tales. 
The Discontented Coffee Pot— Firelight Stories — Bailey 


Hand-work 
Cc 


1 Use light tan paper. Cut in squares and let children 
make required furniture — list on board. Let children 
volunteer to make furniture. 

Cut square 6’’x6” for table. 
Cut square 5”x5” for chair. 
Cut square 4”x6” for closet. 
Cut square 4”’x6” for refrigerator. 
Cut square 5’’x5” for stove. 
Cut square 4’’x6”’ for sink. 
Use tinfoil for water faucets and pipes, pans may be 
made of tin foil or cut from magazines. 
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Talks 


D 
The Bathroom 

Several hygienic talks may be given. 
Cleanliness of person 
How to wash the face and hands. 
How to take a bath. 

When to take a bath. 
Cleaning of bathtub after bath. 
Cleaning of bathroom, 

Have children report upon washing of faces and hands 
before and after meals. Inspect hands three times a 
day. Have children wash hands after recess, make 
this a habit. Inspect finger-nails twice a day. Talk 
of combing the hair. Inspect. Have a health card 
and keep a record of each child. 


Hand-work 


D 
The Bathroom 
This need not be taken up asa special topic. It can be 
worked in with the others or may be done by the 
children before school opens. 


Talks 
E 
The Living-room 
Talk based on Talk A, 4; the happiest room — mother 
sits and sews, baby plays, father reads — music books, 
comfortable chairs. How to help make the living- 
room a happy room. Stress everything in its place. 
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Talk to the children about putting books back in the 
the bookcase — care of books. Sunshine in the room, 
fresh air. The thermometer. 


Hand-work 
E 

The Living-room 
This is the last room to be furnished. Let the children 
strictly alone after the list has been made. Use green 
paper and have the color scheme green and red; cut 
squares as in kitchen. Rocking chairs will be forth- 
coming as well as pieces of paper folded into books, 
circles of red and green as pillows, scarfs for the table 
and a tin foil lamp. Let this room be the “fruits of 

your labor.” 


GAMES 
Sweeping Games and Plays — Smith. 
Cleaning the House — Plays and Games— Parsons 
Sweeping the Floor —Goaded Games— Newton 


Let your home be a product of your children’s work 
under your direction. 

Now that your home is complete let the children “Prac- 
tice what you preached” in your Talks. The care of the 
rooms may be assigned to children. One room assigned to 
one child. The ideal method would be; a home for each 
child. But because of the scarcity of room, this is im- 
possible in the average schoolroom. Further help will be 
gladly given upon writing to: 


Collinsville School, Morris Township, Morristown, N.J. 
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Daily Helps and Suggestions for the First Four 
Grades 


Effie L. Bean 
Principal, Kosciusko School, Winona, Minn. 


FIRST AND SECOND GRADES 


Language 

First WEEK 

Monday Reproduce your reading lesson. 

Tuesday Correct use of “a” and “an” with nouns. 

Wednesday Study poem, “Wynken, Blynken and Nod,” 
by Field. 

Begin memorizing. 
Thursday Continue above. 
Friday Continue above. 


SECOND WEEK . 

Monday Write a short composition on “How I Expect 
to Spend the Summer.” 

Tuesday ‘Tell a story for reproduction and dramatiza- 
tion. 

Wednesday Reproduce story. 

Thursday Dramatize story. 

Friday Continue memorizing poem of first week. 


THIRD WEEK 
Monday Complete poem. 
Tuesday A new story for reproduction. 
Wednesday Reproduce story. 
Thursday An observation walk. 
Friday Discuss yesterday’s walk. 


FourTH WEEK 
Monday Review all poems. 
Tuesday Reproduce as many stories as you have time 
for. 
Wednesday Review homonyms. 
Thursday Write a story suggested by a picture. 
Friday Dramatize all the stories you have time for. 


History and Geography 
First WEEK 
Monday Study of silk continued. 

Let us imagine a visit to a silk mill. 

What should we see? 

Why are the cocoons baked? 

What do they now look and feel like? (Peanuts) 

How are the cocoons cleaned? 

What is done in the reeling department? 

Tuesday What happens when the silk is removed from 
the reels? 

How much does a bale of these silk skeins or bundles 
weigh? (133 Ibs.) 

It is now ready to be shipped to different parts of the 
world. 

Wednesday How are these silk fibers cleaned and freed 
from all imperfections? (This process is called throwing.) 
Thursday The dyeing of silk. 

Winding of the thread on spools. 

Finishing process. 

How does the silk obtain its gloss? (The silk is 
sprinkled with a wax or gelatine preparation and 
run through a series of steel rollers.) 

Friday Complete the study of silk. 

Where does the United States obtain its supply of silk? 
(China and Japan mostly.) 

Have we any silk factories? (More than 500.) 

Where are they located? (Mostly in Eastern states.) 

Which is our chief silk weaving town? (Paterson, near 

New York) 


SECOND WEEK 


Monday Study of Franklin. 
Was he a rich boy? 
On account of his father’s poverty, Franklin’s school 
life closed at ten years of age. 
Did his education stop when he was ten? 
Describe his boyhood. 
See what you can find out about him to-night. 
Tuesday What did Franklin do for us? 
Invented the first closed stove. 
Brought the first public library to America. 
Started the first fire engine company. 
Induced people to pave the streets. 
Discovered that lightning and electricity were the 
same thing. : 
See how many more things you can find out about him. 
What part did he play in the -early history of our 
country? (He helped to make the Declaration of 
Independence) 
Wednesday Franklin as a printer. 
Thursday What was “Poor Richard’s Almanac’’? 
Friday What part did Franklin play in our trouble with 
England? 
Did he want war? (No, but when England refused 
us our rights, he worked hard to get us those rights.) 
What did Franklin do to win us the alliance with 
France at this time? 


oe COD 


Turrp WEEK 


Monday The Tree Dwellers taken up briefly. 

Why did people live in trees in those days? 

Why did they wander from place to place? 

What were the Tree Dwellers afraid of? 

Did they live in the middle of deep forests? Why not? 
(They needed to be near fresh water, so located in 
trees on the river banks.) 

Tuesday What did the Tree Dwellers find for food? 

What influence did food have on the location of the 
Tree Dweller’s homes? 

How did they travel from place to place? 

Wednesday What wild animals were found here? 

Describe the habits of these animals. 

Thursday How did the Tree Dwellers hunt game? 

Tell of their discovery of fire. 

Of what value was this discovery to them? 

Friday Tell about: their first shelter. 
Can we make a Tree Dweller’s sand-table? 


FourtH WEEK 


Monday Begin the study of the Cave Man. 
Was living in caves an improvement over living in 
trees? Why? 
. Who lived in caves before these people? 
Tuesday How was the first cave obtained? 
Describe the feast following the killing of Sabre-tooth? 
Did these people have pleasing table manners? 
Wednesday Describe the Cave Man’s clothing and 
weapons. 
How were the caves furnished? 
Thursday Who was the fire keeper? 
What happened when the fire was lost? 
Describe the great flood. 
Friday What things did the Cave Man learn to do 
which were unknown to the Tree Dwellers? 
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Compare the Tree Dwellers with the Cave Men. 
How did they differ? 
Which people knew the more? 


Nature Study 
First WEEK 
Monday Animal guessing game. 
I am not very big. 
I have a gray coat. 
My ears are short. 
My tail is bushy. 
I like to eat nuts. 
Who am I? (Squirrel.) 
Tuesday Continue guessing game. 
Wednesday ‘The crow. 
Describe his appearance. 
What does he eat? 
Do farmers like him? Why not? 
Does he do anything for the farmer? 
Thursday Where does the crow build his nest? 
What materials does he use? 
What is a scarecrow? 
Why does the farmer put one in his garden and field? 
Does a crow hop or walk? 
What sound does a crow make? 
Friday An outdoor excursion. Observe nature. 


SECOND WEEK 

If there is no river in your locality, tell about one of 
which you have heard. 

Which way does a river run? 

Where is its source? Its mouth? 

Is it a long or a short river? 

Of what advantage is a river to a town or city? 

How is freight handled? 

How are passengers taken care of? 

What kinds of articles are transported by boat and 
why? 

Describe a river packet. 

Describe an excursion steamer. 

What is a row boat? Acanoe? A launch? 

How are they propelled? 

What is the power on a steam boat? 

Which is the longest river in the United States? 

What are sandbars? 

Who runs the steamboat? 

What must a pilot know? 

What officers are aboard a steamer? 


THIRD WEEK 
Baltimore Oriole. 

What color is the bird? 

Is it large or small? 

What names are given to this bird, and why? (“Hang- 
bird,” on account of its nest, and “fire-bird,” on 
account of its resemblance to a flash of fire as it 
flies across the sky.) 

What does he eat? 

How is his nest built? 

How does it differ from the nests of most birds? 

Where is it fastened? 

What materials are used in its construction? 

What enemies has the oriole? 

Compare the oriole with the bluebird, robin and 
woodpecker. 

What sort of a sound does an oriole make? (A clear, 
melodious whistle.) 

Where is the oriole found? 

Should the Baltimore oriole be protected? Why? (He 
is one of the farmer’s best friends.) 


FourtH WEEK : 
Devote this week to nature study excursions, going to 
a different locality each day. 
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Allow great freedom (within bounds) and general 
discussion on these trips. Make them worth while. 


Arithmetic 


Devote this month to a review of number combinations 
and other operations learned during the year. 

Use many devices to make this work interesting as well 
as profitable. 

The following are a few successful devices used for this 
purpose: 

1 On chart paper draw a large locomotive drawing two 

coaches. 

Cut out windows in coaches and cab and slip a strip 
of cardboard back of the window openings. 

This strip contains numbers in different colors, which 
will fill the openings as the card is pushed along. 

Arrange another strip back of the cab window, con- 
taining other numbers. 

Add the numbers in the cab window to each number 
in the coach windows, or subtract the numbers in 
the cab window from those in the coach windows, 
or use the numbers for multiplication or division. 

All the numbers are movable, so an endless variety of 
combinations may be drilled upon. 

2 Cut out balloons of different colors and mount them 

at varying heights near the top of a large cardboard. 

In the center, near the lower edge of the card, cut a 
square opening. With crayon or pencil indicate 
lines running from each balloon to the opening. 

On each balloon paste a number. 

On a strip to slide back of the opening, at the bottom 
of the card, paste a series of numbers extending 
way across. 

These may be slipped back and forth, showing a 
different number at the opening at will. 

Add numbers in the opening to those on the balloons, 
etc. 

3 Paste numbers at irregular intervals on a large card. 
Connect one group or series of numbers by a line 

extending from number to number. 
Do the same for as many groups as you can make 
from the numbers on the chart. 

Have five or six numbers in a group. 

Follow the lines and add the figures in that particular 
group. 

See who can add his group first. 

4 Greenhouse game. 

Prepare a set of cards by pasting large pictures of 
flowers in the center of each card. Print a number 
under the picture. 

Give each pupil several number combination cards. 
Now see who can buy some flowers. 

What will you buy, Harold? 

Harold takes his 6 + 8 card and places it beside the 
flower card bearing the number 14, and the flower 
is his, etc. 

5 This game may be varied by using fruit instead of 
flowers. 
6 Store game. 

A large card is displayed, containing pictures of 
various fruits and vegetables, with a price attached. 

Give pupils toy money, or round disks with numbers 
printed upon them will do. 

The children come by ones and twos to shop. 

If they have the right change, they pay the price 
asked, if not, they tell the storekeeper (teacher) 
the amount of change wanted. 


Hygiene 


Devote this month to a review of the year’s work and to 
the outdoor playing of games familiar to the children. 


(Continued on page 390) 
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My Ship and | 





Allegretto. 







that am e j i tle ship, Of a 
mean to grow : ‘ the helm, And the 


om 


- ship that goes a - sail - ‘ing on the ship it keeps a- turn ing all a 
dol- ly I intend to come a him be-side .to help me, it’s a- 


round and all a-bout; But when I'm i tle old er, I shall find the se cret out, How to 
sail ing I shalk go, It’s a sail - the wa ter. when the jol ly breez-es blow, And the 





rall 


on be yond, ‘ sai ing on be - yand. 
di-vie- dive, é - vie - di - vie - dive. 





Oh, it’s then you’ll see me sailing through the rushes and the reeds, 
And you'll hear the water singing at the prow; 
For beside the dolly sailor 1’m to voyage and explore, 
To land upon the island, where no dolly was before, 
And to fire the penny cannons in the bow, the penny cannons in the bow. 
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Ideas to Try 
A Busy Work Idea 


Laura E. Millen 


I am teaching the first four grades in a very large country 


school. After my first grade have recited their reading and 
had their writing lesson on the board, I give them each a 
sentence to copy on their papers and usually about five 
little examples to do. I keep a box of colored chalk on my 
desk and the pupil in the class who has the best paper as to 
accuracy and neatness, I allow to pick out her favorite 
color. They use this on the board during their number 
class. I have noticed their work has improved wonderfully 
since I have used this, and so I thought some other teacher 
might be interested in it. 

I am using the “Good American Series” 
‘and like it very much. 


in my school, 





Spelling 
E. C. Berry 


Since spelling seemed sometimes an irksome task for 
small tots, especially when a printed list of words was 
given to each child, I tried various ways to make study 
interesting. The following plan was found to be quite 
successful. A piece of thin cardboard, or thick paper was 
cut the length of the book, or as long as the list of words. A 
good width was three inches. About two inches from the 
top (this distance is given for strength) a slit was cut big 
enough for the longest word in that lesson. 

Through the opening thus made each word in turn—or 
skip about (pushing card up or down)—could be studied 
without the confusion of seeing the other word. The paper 
or cardboard should be opaque so that words should not 
show through. 

The children take much pleasure in finding a word 
already known and also in placing paper over new word for 
study. Sometimes we call it fishing for words, and we see 
which word is caught (correctly spelled first). 

The above is excellent for review work.. Teacher may 
say, “Place paper over third word. Who remembers it? 
Who can spell without book?”’ And so on. 





Helping Children to Govern 


Themselves 
Laura E. Millen 


At various times throughout the year, I have been 
troubled with tardiness of some of the pupils in my school. 
I have tried several different ways to eliminate this, but I 
was never very successful until I tried this little plan. 
When a child comes in late he immediately goes to the 
small side board and writes his name. If he has a legal 
written excuse for his tardiness he is excused from doing 
this. The names are left on for the entire day. The 
children do not like to see their names in a conspicuous place 
when it means that they were late. I seldom have anyone 
late in my school now. 

I was also troubled very much with children wishing to 
sharpen their pencils after the bell had rung in the morning. 
I wanted to treat all my pupils fairly, so with their co- 
operation, I made this rule. There are to be only three 
pencils sharpened during school hours. When one wishes 
to sharpen his pencil, without my permission he goes and 
writes his name in a place we designated for that purpose; 
after three names have been written there can be no more 
pencils sharpened. This I find does away with the old 
question, “May I sharpea my pencil? It just broke.” And 
I am not denying him the liberty he is entitled to. 


A Unique Schoolroom Border 


Verna Holmes 


Obtain as many as possible of old floral catalogs. Select 
a certain type of flower, as the rose. Now, during con- 
struction period, have the children neatly cut out all the 
rose illustrations which are colored. If the problem of 
cutting out the leaves proves too hard for the little fingers, 
they may be entirely left out. 

When a goodly heap of cut-outs is ready, begin pasting 
them directly on the board or wall. Connect with free- 
hand dashes of yellowish green to represent stems and 
leaves. The arrangement of the design will, of course, 
depend on the number of flowers available and the length 
of border desired. Do not use a very sticky paste, as that 
makes the removal too difficult. 





“Let Monkey Do It” 


Florence Doubet 


There used to be a very popular saying, “Let George do 
it,” but in our primary room we “Let Monkey do it.” 
Monkey i is about the size of a large Teddy Bear,-is made of 
dark brown outing flannel and stuffed with cotton and rags. 
His eyes are shoe-buttons, his ears little round stick-ups of 
flannel and his nose and mouth were plain black lines, until 
the big sister of a primary child went over them with red. 
His coat, trousers and cap are made of bright red calico. 
Altogether he is as homely and comical a plaything as one 
could find. 

At first he was intended merely for a plaything, but each 
day I find a new use for him, until now I “Let Monkey Do 
It.” 

Monkey is always quiet, never says ugly things, never 
plays in work time, etc.; therefore he sits only with good 
workers. 

Little Dora was tardy twice a day; if scolded for being 
tardy, she stayed home next time to save a tardy mark. 
Scoldings were worse than useless, but something must be 
done. Finally I hada bright idea. ‘Dora this is Wednesday: 
if you can keep from being either tardy or absent until a 
week from Friday you may have the monkey to take home 
that night and keep until Monday morning.” Never before 
had monkey been promised beforehand. He went home 
with some one at the end of each half day session, but try as 
they might, never before had he been promised until 
dismissal. 

It worked like a charm. Dora was neither tardy nor 
absent for the next fifteen half days. She enlisted the aid 
of the whole family and on Friday night bore the monkey 
home in triumph. That was six weeks ago, and Dora has 
been tardy but once since. 

Delighted with that success I decided to enlist monkey’s 
aid with “Topsy.” I christened her Topsy because that 
was so evidently the name she should have had. Paper 
and junk of all kinds “Just growed” all around Topsy’s 
desk. Everytime she was told to pick it a// up she picked 
up one piece. She was always good-natured and cheerful 
about it, but one must stand right over her to see that it 
was picked up. Two minutes after it was all cleaned up, it 
would be dirty again. Finally, on Thursday morning I 
told her she might have the monkey for the week end, if I 
did not have to remind her once to pick up the paper. It 
was hard work for shiftless little Topsy, but as the time was 
short she managed it, It seemed so good to get along two 
whole days without having to speak about that paper! 
She is still careless about paper, but does much better than 
she did. Some time soon I am going to set a two weeks’ limit 
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plete. 

Kate was always provokingly slow about getting into the 
room when school began or getting ready to leave at 
dismissal. She never even seemed to hear when told to 
hurry, but continued at her usual snail’s pace. Finally I 
said ‘‘Kate, be first ready to go home at noon and you may 
have the monkey for the noon period.” In less than a 
minute Kate was in her seat all ready to go. Ever since 
she has been one of the first ones ready. Monkey had 
accomplished in one minute more than I had in several 
weeks. From now on when there is anything I need done, 
I am going to “Let Monkey Do It.” 





Spelling for Older Children 
E. C. Berry 


Choose several of the best spellers who are also good in 
language. Call them teachers and have them stand in the 
back of the room. (The teacher should be at the front to 
observe, help, and make any necessary corrections.) 

Two children then choose sides, and the children have 
a spelling contest. The teachers (in back of room) give 
out words, using them in sentences. The children spell in 
turn, sitting if they fail. It is a failure if the sentence is 
wrong (on the part of a pupil teacher) and if the spelling 
(by child) does not agree with the use of the word. 


Illustration 
Wornps IN LESSON. 
consonants weather studied 
vowels whether accident 


CHILDREN IN BACK oF Room. 

Mary, John, Grace, Tom. 

Mary gives first word — consonants: “The letters], d, f 
are consonants.” 

First child spells consonants. 

John gives next word — vowels: “Do you know the 
vowels?” 

(Here the teacher observes that the sentence is not 
accepted because it gives no meaning of the word vowels.) 

John amends his sentence with “a, e, i, 0, u are vowels.” 

Another child volunteers a definition of vowels. 

The lesson proceeds to studied. 

Sentence: ‘The boy studied hard.” 

Pupil spells “study” so the sentence is repeated, and next 
child doubtless will spell correctly. 

The pupils are always eager for the above lesson, and 
often choose to take spelling that way. It develops re- 
sourcefulness. 


Helps for Arithmetic Combi- 


nations 
Eunice Tibbetts 


Spin the Platter 


Use a tin pie pan. Place combinations on board. Choose 
as many pupils as thefe are combinations on the board to 
make circle in front of room. Give each child a number 
which is an answer to one of the combinations. Teacher 
spins the platter first, calling a combination which is on the 
board and the child with that answer tries to catch it before 
it stops spinning, giving the correct problem and answer. 
If she succeeds she may spin the platter, and so on. 





Relay 


Divide the room into two sides. Write combinations on 
the board in two rows. Have one from each side run up 
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and put the answer to the first one, then run back and touch 
the next one. If a child puts down a wrong answer the 
next one must correct it. The side through first scores a 
point. 





Quadruple Your Patterns 
Alice S. Thiesing 


In transferring cut-outs from illustrations in the PRIMARY 
EpucaTion, I have used double-faced transfer paper, 
placing one sheet of paper between the illustration and the 
transfer paper and the other as usual. 

Also, when cutting out a pattern for the purpose of 
tracing around it, start cutting at some place along the 
outline and do not cut in from the edge of the paper. When 
you have cut around to your starting place, you have two 
patterns for use; since tracing inside the margin obtains as 
good a result as tracing around the cut-out. 





A June Picnic for Grades III 
and IV 


Alice F. Collins 


Are we going to have a picnic all of our own this 
year?” is the question which several little people asked 
me last June. 

Together we decided that we would hold a picnic soon 
after our examinations were finished. The children also 
suggested that they would like to have their picnic at a 
certain park of which they knew and which was within 
walking distance of the school. 

The teacher secured, from the proper authority, permis- 
sion to use the park. 


Everyone who wanted to go was to ask consent of parents 
and report to the teacher. A better and safer way is to 
send notes home to be signed by the parent and brought 
back to school. 


Lunches must be carried in order to have a real picnic. 


One o’clock was the time set for starting and every child 
was found to be promptly on time with packages large 
and small. 

On the way we found many things of interest. We 
heard different birds, also picked several bunches of flowers 
and some strawberries. 

Arrived at the picnic grounds, we found a beautiful 
brook to explore, also a road that led to the back of a hill. 
The flowers picked on the way were laid in the brook to 
keep fresh. 

We played “My Sheep Run” over the hill, which was 
covered with trees and brush where ““My Sheep” could be 
hidden. After this strenuous game we sat down on the 
grass and played a quieter game. 

We ate our lunches, some under the trees, some around 
the benches near the big fireplace. Those who had too 
much to eat shared with those who had little. The children 
were careful to destroy all rubbish and waste in the fireplace 

Relay races were the most popular feature of the day 
Finding forms of nature which had been studied in 
Geography interested many members of the fourth grade. 

A camera would add greatly to an outing of this kind. 

Starting home time was about four o’clock. We arrived 
at school tired but happy. 

We always hold our county picnic, but the year is not 
quite complete without the “class picnic.” Do have one, if 
possible. 
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An Animal Book 
Leila Enders 


Springtime is circus time as well as flower time; but it is 
often extremely difficult to obtain suggestive outline pat- 
terns of animals that will be simple enough for first grade 
children to trace around and cut out. 

Here are patterns which first grade children can use to 
make a book that will be a splendid supplement for visits to 
the circus and zoo or substitutes for such. 

The animals may be cut from black paper and silhouetted 
against white, or they may be cut from colored construction 
paper which suggests the natural color of the animals. 

The bars for the cage of the lion are made by punching 
holes in the paper and sewing across with black yarn. 

These same patterns make an attractive animal border 
when pasted against the blackboard. 


The Right Start for the Day 


Margaret A. Bartlett 


“Be happy till ten o’clock” so goes the old saying, ‘‘and 
the rest of the day will take care of itself’ — which is 
merely another way of saying that if you start the day off 
right, you will gain sufficient momentum to carry you, 
happily and easily, through the whole day. 

I wonder how many teachers, especially the rural ones, 
think of that when planning their days’ schedules. I 
wonder how many country teachers, whose every minute 
seems required for the hearing of class after class, from the 
first to the sixth or eighth grade — some such schools still 
do exist!— consider the importance of making the right 
start for the day! 

It is so easy for the country school teacher to forget that 
the three Rs do not comprise all the learning a child should 
have. It is so easy never to get beyond books. It is so 
easy to convince oneself that there is so much to be done in 
so little time that lessons must be begun the minute the 
last bell has stopped ringing. 

Yet to go from the playground to books in a single step, 
at that time of the day when the children are full to the brim 
and running over with good spirits and the joy of living, isa 
severe strain. Before planting seeds, you must first prepare 
the soil; and before implanting knowledge, you should first 
make fertile the little brains. Seeds grow better in ground 
that is well prepared. The ten minutes spent each morning 
in preparing the child for the hours of study to follow, will 
pay the best of any ten minutes of the day. 

Make the “start” of school each day happy. Even if 
you are one of the unfortunate teachers who cannot sing so 
you dare call it singing, let there be singing in the morning, 
of a sort. Even if you cannot teach any new songs, surely 
you can lead the children through the patriotic songs they 
all love and all should know. Better that a song be not 
sung exactly right than that the day start without music of 
some sort. One teacher whose chief worry in connection 
with her profession was that she could not sing, could not 
even carry a tune perfectly, solved the problem by taking to 
school her small phonograph. On it every morning she 
played two selections. Her selections she chose with 
the utmost care. They were all familiar hymns, patriotic 
songs or the “good old songs,” such as ‘Home, Sweet 
Home,” “Annie Laurie,” and others that will never die. 
At first the children merely listened to the beautiful voice of 
the singer. Gradually they felt the urge to sing also, and. 
led by a master-voice, they sang, sang as they never could 
have sung under the faulty leadership of an untrained 
voice. 

Music creates a happy sensation. The effect of it lasts 
for a considerable period. It is invaluable in making a 
happy start to the school day. Yet more than the spell of 
music is needed to get the day off toa good start. To offset 
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the exhilaration effected by the music, there should be some 
soothing, quieting agent. For such a purpose, what is 
better than the repetition by the school of some of the 
psalms? If there happen to be any among the children 
whose parents object to devotional exercises in any form in 
the school-room, such children can easily be excused from 
partaking in them, but the majority of parents will, I 
believe, be only too glad to have their children become 
familiar with the sweet, comforting words of the “Songs of 
David.” 

If possible, no unpleasant remarks, no general repri- 
mands, should be made at the opening of school. If there 
be conversation between teacher and pupils, let it be in a 
happy vein. Let Nature observations be told and dis- 
cussed; let the home-pets share in the morning talks. See 
that no child remains sullen and indifferent to what is going 
on around him. If there be one such child, centre your 
attention on him, get him to talk, to tell something which 
you know is of interest to him. Endeavor to have a smile 
on every face, and the glow of happiness in every eye before 
books are taken out and the day’s work begun. With such 
a beginning work will go much more easily, more will be 
accomplished, and you, the teacher, will feel much fresher, 
more energetic and more enthusiastic. Such is the stimu- 
lating power of a right and happy start for the day. 





Teaching the Colors of the 
Spectrum — A Project 


Anna Earle 


Materials — A prism, colored pegs, colored circles, alpha- 
bets, traciag-paper, number or drawing paper, oblongs 
1x2 in heavy paper-board (such as comes in heavy boxes) 
oblongs of standard-colored paper that come in envelopes, 
all cut, four-inch squares of paper in standard colors, six 
oak-tag cards 6x6 and eighty-four, more or less, oak-tag 
cards 3x3. 

Mount the large colored squares on the large cards and 
the oblongs on the small size. 

Print name of color under corresponding oblong, making 
a large pack of cards. 


1 With the prism disperse a ray of light and so form 
the spectrum. 

(Should advise having no visitors preseat when the five- 
year-olds first try to catch the dancing colors.) 

2 Give out the model red card and have pupils match it 
with all red articles in room. So on with others, teaching 
name and having it spelled. 


Table Work 


Take division to table and play old-fashioned “Snap” 
with the large pack bearing the colored oblongs. 


Desk Work 


Pass a number of the pack to every child. 

Beginners may trace the whole; also lay a row of the 
corresponding color in pegs under the oblong. 

The older division may have six-inch squares of plain 
paper. 

Tell them to fold and cut 3x3 squares. Then to lay on 
their heavy oblong, trace and color, on each copying the 
printed name. Take duplicates home to keep. 

3 Print color names with alphabet. Cut out the letters 
and place. 

4 Arrange colored pegs in the order of the spectrum, in 
rows, or designs. Make a rainbow. Arrange colored 
circles in a similar way. 

5 With alphabet or pencil copy statements about the 
colors. 

6 Draw and color a spectrum. 
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A Department for Story Tellers 
Children’s Stories — A Study of Reynard the Fox 


(Concluded) 
Laura F. Kready 


Author of “A Study of Fairy Tales” 
(Book rights reserved) 


HE study of “Reynard the Fox,”’ Part I, has presented 
a history of the literary production, with famous 
editions, and given the value of the literary product. 
As the second and third large topics of the study overlap 
somewhat, in the first part we have passed over the second 
topic rather hastily. The interpretation of the story, its 
plot, its characters, and its appeal to the child, what there 
is in it for him, which form the second large topic, have 
been suggested, but they will become more evident in the 
handling of the third all-important subject, “What the 
child can do with ‘Reynard the Fox’ in the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth grades, where it properly belongs.” 

In this second part of the study, let us pass, then, to the 
third large topic, the all-important subject, “What can 
the child do with ‘Reynard’?” 

It has been said that because of the nature of the in- 
trigues of Reynard, the child should not be given “Reynard 
the Fox” as a whole, but that portions of it should be read 
at intervals, so that he may not be surfeited by hearing 
about so much knavery. I do not agree with this attitude. 
“Reynard” is a classic; and for the child to get the best 
from it, it should be presented as a whole. Otherwise the 
moral impression is not the correct one and is distorted, 
not seen in proportion, and the influence of the language 
art-product is largely wasted. What seems true about 
“Reynard,” and it is true of almost any good classic, is 
that there is so much in it that the best way to handle it 
is to have the children read the entire story and then let 
them work at it from one point or from several. I will 
indicate a few of the things which children might do with 
“Reynard.” All these need not be attempted at one time. 
The teacher must use her individual judgment, considering 
the ability, knowledge, and social needs of her pupils. 

In the study of the structure of the story, the child 
might make an outline of the Plot. 


Outline of Plot 


Part I— Paces 1-120 


1 King Lion and his Court at Sanden. A solemn feast. 
Complaints against Reynard by the Court. 
The summons of Reynard to Court; by Bruin, 
Tibert, and Grimbard. 
2 Reynard arrived at Court. 
Trial of Reynard. 
Reynard sentenced and condemned. 
Reynard in confession, turned the sentence into 
release. 
3 Reynard exalted by King Lion. Bruin and Isengrim 
imprisoned. 
Reynard secured shoes and a scrip for his journey. 
Reynard departed, presumably for Rome and a 
Pilgrimage to the Holy Land. 
Reynard’s treachery; the death of Kyward and 
Bellin’s return to Court; release of Bruin and 
Isengrim and peace with them. 


Part II — Paces 120-245 


1 King Lion and his Court. Feast of twelve days. 
Complaints against Reynard by Laprell and Corbaut. 
Summons of Reynard to Court by Grimbard. 


2 Reynard’s Second Trial. 
Reynard’s defense. 
Reynard’s strategy of having had an Ape Attorney, 
Uncle Martin. 
Reynard’s friend at the trial, Dame Rukenaw. 
3  Reynard’s Judgment by single combat with Isengrim. 
The feud of Reynard and Isengrim. 
Reynard’s acquittal and return home. 


The places mentioned in the tale are—‘“‘between the 
Elve and Soame, in the dukedom of Saxony; the west of 
Flanders is the wood of Hustreloe and the river Creeken- 
pit; Grunt and the village of Elfe, and the town of Acon.”’ 

The child might make a particular study of the charac- 
ters of the book. He might make a list of the characters, 
a partial list of whom is given here, to show what special 
quality each character represented; as — 


Characters in Reynard the Fox 


Bruin — honest, strong, with taste for food. 

Isengrim — strong, sincere, and greedy for food. 

Tibert — fearful, proud, and hungry for mice. 

Kyward — cowardly, would lie at Reynard’s request. 

Bellin — vain, foolish, ignorant, and unwary. 

Firapell — worldly wise. 

King Lion — powerful, masterful, with the power of 
reward or punishment, wise, politic, not credulous, ruled 
by law, severity, and justice, avarice, and greed for treasure 
and wealth. 

Queen Lioness — more credulous, more open to persua- 
sion, less ruled by severity, greedy for treasure and wealth, 
ruled by curiosity, love of personal adornment, beauty, 
magic, healing, mystery, and superstition. 

Dame Rukenaw — worldly wise, with foresight, caution, 
craft, and wise counsel; capable, mature, and powerful 
in friendliness and wise counsel. 


A particular and rather detailed study of Reynard’s 
character might be made, with page references, using 
both parts of the story as the following uses Part II. 


Study of Reynard in Part II 


He has friends. Grimbard says of him: “Thou are the 
top and honor of my house, art wise and politic, and a 
friend to thy friends, when in need, for thou canst enchant 
all creatures; but all is now bootless.” 

Secure against fear, not easily frightened when Grimbard 
told about his enemies at Court. 

Amazingly self-confident in his wit and policy. Lordly. 
Would not entertain grief. 

Considerate of his wife when Grimbard brought him bad 
news. Also, when leaving her on going to court. 

Proud of his children. 

Brave and self-reliant, lay awake to think a way out of 
his trouble. 

Consciuosly purposive, in his confession to Grimbard, 
to make Grimbard enamored of himself, to make himself 
more of a hero. 

Entertaining and pleasant, told tale for diversion and 
humor, p. 137. 

Consciously purposive, to dissemble, p. 142. 
Skilful in the fine art of lying, pp. 142, 152. 
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Powerful in reason and argument, with knowledge of 
the ways of the world. 

Courageous, on the way to Court when his heart was sad. 

Tactful, with a wonderful skill of adjustment. Began by 
repeating what he knew were their thoughts, p. 147. 

Strong-willed to succeeed, in spite of fear, with real 
courage, p. 148. 

Bold, p. 149. 

Strongly imaginative to secure a fictitious attorney, 
Uncle Martin, and through him complain against his 
enemies and plead his own case. 

Clever to outwit his enemies by complaining against 
them before they can speak. 

Ingenious to invent a way out of his pilgrimage to Rome 
and to win from the enemies about him a friend, Dame 
Rukenaw. 

Courageous to mention the single combat test. 

Self-reliant, p. 171. 

Fortified with a knowledge of human nature, appealed 
to medizval love of jewels, mystery, magic, search for heal- 
ing and avarice for wealth. 

Clever to tell to the disadvantage of the Wolf. 

Clever to make the wrong seem right, p. 195. 

Clever to dissemble, p. 195. 

Clever to make use of his enemies’ faults in lying, p. 203. 
Clever to tell a plausible lie, p. 212. 

Politic, p. 210. 

Clever to make the faults of enemies their disaster, p. 213. 
Willing to be helped by counsel, p. 223. 

Bold and brave in combat, p. 227. 

Guileful, p. 230. 

Quick in thinking, p. 233. 

Masterful to carry off the victory, p. 236. 

Courteous, pp. 209, 240. 

Powerful in self-control, pp. 225-37. 


The study of the plot and characters in “Reynard the 
Fox” may be carried on most profitably by the child as 
the necessary preliminary work to some problem or project 
he is doing in connection with “Reynard,” and it would 
be preliminary to any child’s work upon the classic. When 
analytic work of this nature has some definite objective 
it becomes much more interesting. One problem of the 
child’s might be to give the first part of “Reynard,” 
pp. 1-120, as a reproduced, condensed oral story. Or its 
episodes might be separated and the whole of Part I might 
be given by a number of children, each reproducing a 
single episode, such as “ Reynard and Bruin,” or “ Reynard 
and Chanticleer.” 

The second part of “Reynard,” pp.120-245, might be 
turned into a drama. The child might write the outline 
of the drama. Any dramatic representation of “Reynard” 
by a class of children might be profitably a very partial 
one, such as “The Second Trial,’ or “The Combat,” 
being one act of the entire drama of Part II. 


Outline of a Single Scene in Reynard the Fox 
The Combat of the Fox and the Wolf 

Preparation — Giving of pledges. King holds pledges, 
p. 217. 

Wolf has as sureties, the Bear and Cat. 

Fox has as sureties, his uncle, the Badger, and the 
young Ape, the son of Dame Rukenaw. 

Fox has Dame Rukenaw as a friend. She prepares him 
for battle. Shaves the hair from his body. Anoints his 
body with oil. Gives him directions for battle: keep tail 
between legs; shun blows; kick up dust with feet; use 
cunning to outwit the Wolf; smite and bite him; show up 
the weakness of the Wolf; oppose cunning to his strength 
and temperance to his fury. 

Leopard and the Loss are the Marshals of the Lists. 
Brings forth a book on which the Wolf swears against his 
enemy. Reynard swears itisalie. Then the Fox and the 
Wolf enter the lists alone in combat. 
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Reynard avoids the Wolf’s blows. Blinds his eyes by 
striking with his tail. Blinds his eyes by kicking up dust. 
Wounds his head. The Wolf really conquers the Fox by 
his strength. The Wolf’s friends end the combat by appeal 
to the King. Victory is given to the Fox. 

Reynard is proclaimed victor by the King. He is dis- 
charged from Court with freedom and honor, won by 
deceit. Made High Bailiff. 


This feud of the Fox and the Wolf, as has been said, runs 
through the entire tale of “Reynard the Fox,” like a drama 
within a drama, which comes to a climax and a conc‘usion 
in this final Single Combat. It might be very interesting 
for the child to separa‘e the different episodes of this 
feud from the rest of “Reynard,” making a list of all the 
stories included in the Feud. A very interesting com- 
position could be written by the sixth grade upon the 
subject, “The Feud of the Fox and the Wolf.” 

“Reynard the Fox” gives the child an opportunity to 
make two Mock Trials, Reynard’s trial in Part I and his 
trial in Part II. The page heading would be the first 
work a child would have to do, or rather a class, before 
arranging the characters and speeches for the trials. 

In arranging for the actual Mock Trials, I think the 
child of the fourth, fifth, or sixth grade would enjoy them 
best if modeled as much as possible after present-day 
trials, but modified, less formal and with some omissions. 

On a platform or throne, in the center, there should be a 
table and seat for the Judges, the King and Queen. To the 
left, on a platform lower than the throne, there should be 
a seat for the witness and perhaps a small table for him. 
In the center should be the Court Crier, who calls the list 
of Beasts, and the High Bailiff who calls the witnesses and 
reads the charge against the prisoner. To the left, in 
front, might be Reynard, his best friend, Grimbard, and 
back of them the Beasts who were friendly. To the right 
might be Isengrim, Bruin, Tibert, and the Beasts who were 
their friends, in the first trial; and in the second trial, | 
on the left, Reynard, Grimbard, and Dame Rukenaw, and the 
friends she calls, and on the right, Isengrim and his friends. 
In these trials Reynard pleads his own cases, in the second 
trial pleading his case through an imaginary attorney, 
Uncle Martin, who is not present, but who is represented 
by Dame Rukenaw. All the Beasts act as Jurors, and 
there might be Tipstaves to keep in order. 

The first trial would need to have two or three scenes, 
at Court and at the Gallows. The second trial could be 
entirely at Court unless the Combat is included, when a 
separate Act would have to be made of that. In both these 
trials, what the teacher deemed necessary to omit could be 
merely suggested. 


I should think it would be very interesting to a child 
to make various lists of what may be found in “Reynard,” 
giving the page numbers as appear in the lists below. 
He might use these in a Fable, Folk-tale, Tale and 
Proverb Contest, which the class might hold. At this 
Friday afternoon, there should be a class chairman, a 
secretary and a number of judges, to decide upon the best 
fable, tale or adventure, and proverb told, as is customary 
in a literary contest. There might even be a class-prize 
for the winners, which might add a touch of gaiety to the 
occasion. 


Fables in ‘‘Reynard the Fox’’ 


The Fox, Cock, and Dog, p. 14— sop. 

The Frogs Who Desired a King, p. 81 — Zsop. 

The Wolf, Mare, and Foal, p. 137— Zsop. 

The Man and the Serpent, p. 163 — Bidpai. 

The Horse, Hart, and Hunter, p. 180— Asop and Bidpai. 
The Fox and the Cat, p. 183. 

The Rich Man, the Ass, and the Hound, p. 181— Zsop. 
The Wolf and the Crane, p. 184— Asop. 






















































For the Blackboard 


The Lion’s Share, p. 192 — sop. 
The Wolf and the Fox in the Well, p 205 —Oriental. 


Folk-tales in ‘‘Reynard the Fox’’ 


Reynard and Dame Wolf, p. 3. 

The Fishes in the Car, p. 9. 

The Bear in the Cleft, p. 28. 

The Wolf as Bell-Ringer, p. 56. 

The Feud of the Wolf and the Fox, p. 57. 

The Wolf and Hens, p. 57. 

The Sick Lion and Reynard’s Father as Doctor, p. 190. 
The Wolf, the Fox, and the Swine, p. 192. 

The Iced Wolf’s Tail, p. 199. 

The Wolf and the She-Ape, p. 211. 


Other Tales and Adventures in ‘‘Reynard the Fox’’ 


Isengrim’s Complaint, p. 2. 

The Complaint of Curtois, the Hound, p. 3. 

Kyward and Reynard, p. 5. 

Reynard and Chanticleer, p. 12. 

Reynard and Tibert, p. 40. 

Reynard’s Confession to Grimbard, p. 55. 

The Tale of Hidden Treasure, p. 77. 

The Treason of the Five, p. 79. 

A Feudal Custom of Law, p. 89. 

Reynard, Kyward, and Bellin, p. 108. 

Tale of Laprell, p. 120. 

Tale of Corbaut, p. 122. 

Reynard’s Absolution by Grimbard, p. 135. 

Adventure of Reynard with Uncle Martin, the Ape- 
Attorney, p. 151. 

Reference to the opening scene of the Legend of the 
Cross, when Seth brought to Adam from Paradise the oil 
of Mercy, p. 174. 

Tale of the Panther’s Bone, p. 177. 

Tale of Venus and Juno, p. 177. 

The Flying Horse, p. 179. 

Feud of the Fox and the Wolf, p. 216. 


A Class might compile a “Book of Proverbs” from 
“Reynard the Fox.” This would make a very good 
beginning for such a Book if one has not been started 
previously; and a very extensive contribution, if the Class 
have a “Collection of Proverbs” obtained from the various 
classics they have been using. 
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“Reynard the Fox”’ is a beast satire because through its 
characters of beasts it gives a keen and pointed exposition 
of glaring faults which need criticism or rebuke. Satire 
is a form of humor and shows up contrasts strongly. The 
Satire in “Reynard” is directed, not against the things 
themselves, but against false practices in medieval law, 
learning, church, and society. There are many distinctly 
humorous passages, many sly hits, and a general atmosphere 
of the jest effected by giving the animals names. The 
clild will enjoy looking for passages of satire and humor. 


Mediaeval Customs in ‘‘Reynard the Fox’’ 


Page 19 Burial custom. 

33 Game of stab ball. 

41 Superstition. Augury of St. Martin’s Birds. 

48 Pursuit of the Fox. Probably the origin of the 
“Fox Ballad” in “Mother Goose.” 

50 Medizval law. Justice requires that a man may 
have three summons to court. If he refuse the third 
summons he becomes guilty of all of which he is accused. 

72 Right of crimiral to confession before death. 

77 Use of hour-glass to tell time. 

89 In Roman Feudal Law, when transfers of property 
were made, some material object supposed to be taken from 
the land was used as a stipulation of surrender. 

102 Pilgrims carried a staff and scrip. 

156 Right in law to prove innocence by Single Combat. 

174 Superstition. The wearing of three names would 
protect from various harms. 

191 Cure for sickness. 


I suppose the best part of “Reynard the Fox”’ is its 
criticism of life; it is that which makes it a really great 
book for all time. The child will enjoy reading passages 
which show this criticism; he may call them bits of worldly 
wisdom or general reflections about life and the ways of 
the world. They have a universal appeal because they are 
embodiments of truth. A number of these will find a 
place in the “Book of Proverbs.” 


“Reynard the Fox,” perhaps more than any other 
classic, offers to the elementary teacher an opportunity 
to point out to the child of the sixth grade the difference 
between Anglo-Saxon and Latin words in our English 
language. Certainly one lesson in the grammar class 
should be devoted, during the study of this classic, to a 
presentation of this subject by the teacher, to show children 
how to distinguish Saxon from Latin words, giving a list 
of words of the two classes for the same object and showing 
them how the dictionary frequently gives the Anglo-Saxon 
and the Latin word. In “Ivanhoe,” sixth grade children 
also come upon the Saxon and Latin expressions; it is an 
element in the history of our English tongue with which 
children should become familiar. 


In this study of “Reynard the Fox” for elementary 
teachers, after giving in the first number the history of the 
classic, its famous editions, and its value as a literary 
product, in the second number I have given the inter- 
pretation of the story, its plot, its characters, its appeal 
to the child, and the possibilities it offers to build up in 
him a number of associations and to develop his powers of 
mind. In the second number treating of what the child 
can do with “Reynard,” I have endeavored to have children 
study the classic as a story, as plot, as characters, and as 
setting; as a piece of literature, to study it as truth, as 
emotion, as imagination, and a literary form; and to 
react upon the classic with a creative return, thereby 
developing their powers of inquiry, of construction, and of 
artistic expression. 
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Tell Me 


Lulu P. 


NE of the most popular stories of our Prose Literature 
Course is “The Skylark’s Spurs,” by Jean Ingelow. 
Different adaptations of the story may be found 
in the various readers. 
For my own little people (Third Grade) I present it in the 
following simple form: 


The Skylark’s Spurs 

Once upon a time there was a fairy who took great delight 
in saying cruel, unkind things to everybody she met. One 
day while tripping through a clover field she saw a fine 
young lark who seemed to be in great trouble. “What’s 
the matter?” asked the fairy. “Oh, I’m so unhappy! I 
want to build a nest and I haven’t a wife,” replied the lark 
sadly. “Why don’t you fly up into the air and sing one of 
your beautiful songs? Perhaps a little lady lark may hear 
you and consent to be your mate,” suggested the fairy. 
“Oh, but just look at these awful claws of mine!’ sighed the 
lark. “If I fly up into the air they will surely be seen and 
they are enough to frighten anyone.”’ 

“They certainly are ugly,’’ said the fairy as she examined 
them very carefully. ‘You must bea great fighter.” ‘No, 
no,”’ insisted the lark, “‘I’m mot a fighter; I never fought in 
my life yet. These hind claws of mine grow longer and 
longer.” “Well, it’s mighty strange,” continued the unkind 
fairy. ‘Your wings were meant for flying and your voice 
for singing and I still think your spurs are for fighting. 
Why don’t you pull them off if you’re ashamed of them?” 
“But I can’t,” answered the unhappy lark; “they won’t 
come off. But, fairy, as you go about among your friends 
won’t you tell them that I’m looking for a mate and that 
I'll be very kind to her?” “No, I can’t help you. I still 
believe that those ugly long claws were meant for fighting,” 
and, without even a look of sympathy, the fairy opened her 
gauzy wings and flew away. 

As the poor lark sat there in the clover, unhappy and 
alone, a merry little grasshopper came chirping along. 
“Good morning, friend lark, why so downhearted this 
beautiful morning? Why are you not up in the sky singing 
some of your beautiful songs?” 

To the sympathetic grasshopper the lark showed his ugly 
spurs and told his sad story of loneliness. 

“Cheer up,” cried the grasshopper. “I’ve known you a 
long time and I can truthfully say that I’ve never seen you 
fighting. As I travel around I’ll speak a good word for you 
and perhaps I can help you to find a wife. Now fly up into 
the air and sing one of your beautiful songs.”’ 

Comforted and encouraged by the grasshopper’s promise 
of help, the lark flew up into the blue sky and began to sing. 

The higher he flew the sweeter became his song. 

A dainty brown lady lark, hiding under some leaves, 
thrust out her head, and turning her bright little eyes 
upward, murmured: ‘What a wonderful voice! I never 
heard anything more beautiful than that song in all my life.”’ 

The grasshopper passing just then heard her remark and 
said gayly, ““Yes, lady lark, that’s a wonderful singer up there. 
He’s my friend, the skylark, and a very fine-tempered fellow 
he is, and I’ll tell you a secret; he’s looking for a mate.” 

“Hush!” whispered the lady lark, “Don’t talk. Just 
listen. I don’t want to miss a single trill.” 

When the singer came down, his friend, the grasshopper, 
was there to greet him. 

“That was wonderful singing, friend lark. I think it has 
won you a mate. I was just talking to a little brown lady 
lark who lives near here and she was delighted with your 
voice. I’ll take you to see her. 

The skylark almost forgot about his ugly feet when the 
beautiful little lady lark greeted him kindly and praised his 

singing. He flew up into the air again and sang more 





a Story 


Whinna 


sweetly than ever. So delighted was she with his music 
that she promised to be his wife in spite of his ugly spurs, 
wad together they built their nest in the sweet-smelling 
clover. 

Soon three tiny spotted eggs were resting in the nest. 
While the mother lark kept them safe and warm, father 
lark would soar far up into the sky and sing his sweetest 
songs for her. 

One day the fairy and the grasshopper met and began 
talking about Mr. and Mrs. Lark. “How is the fighter?” 
asked the fairy. ‘“He’s not a fighter,” defended his friend, 
the grasshopper. ‘“He’s a good-natured bird. Come with 
me and I’ll show you how happy Mrs. Lark is.” “Oh, well, 
we must not quarrel!” laughed the fairy. “Time will tell. 
Those long spurs were surely put there for some purpose.” 

Reaching the clover field they found to their surprise a 
very sad and greatly frightened little lady lark seated in the 
nest. “Oh, my pretty eggs!” she moaned, as she saw her 
visitors. “My pretty, pretty eggs! Why didn’t I lay them 
in the wheat field instead of here? Now they’ll surely be 
taken from me or crushed to pieces. I heard the farmer, 
just now, tell his son to cut down this clover to-morrow 
morning. Oh, what shall I do?” 

“Why, did you lay your eggs in such a place?” inquired 
the grasshopper kindly. “I’m so sorry that you must lose 
them.” “Why don’t you know, dear grasshopper that 
larks always make their nexts on the ground?” answered 
the mother lark. “Oh, my poor eggs! I fear there will 
never be any baby larks in this nest.” 

Just then Father Lark, having finished his song, dropped 
down to visit his little wife on the nest. When she told him 
her story, he at first shared her fright, but all at once he 
looked at his feet and then very carefully examined his long, 
ugly spurs. 

“Don’t worry, little lady,” he said at last. “I think I 
can save our eggs.” Hopping up to the nest, he very 
gently put a foot upon one of the pretty eggs and clasping it 
with his long claws, they saw to their surprise and delight, 
that it exactly fitted it. 

“Now I know what my spurs are for,” he cried joyfully, 
as very carefully he began to hop on one foot toward the 
wheat field, carrying in his right foot one of the precious 
eggs. Soon all of the eggs were in the new nest among the 
wheat stalks. 

The unkind fairy felt ashamed of herself as she saw the 
last egg placed so carefully in the new nest and heard Father 
Lark call to his wife, “Come, keep the eggs warm, little 
mother, while I fly up into the sky and sing you a beatuiful 
song.” As she thought of all the cruel things she had said 
about the lark’s spurs, she felt so mean that she just crept 
away with folded wings, without saying “Good-bye” to 
anyone. 

But as she passed out of the wheat field she heard the 
happy little grasshopper chirp out, “Hurrah! Lark spurs 
forever!” and from far up in the blue heavens floated down 
the sweetest song Father Lark had ever sung. 


The Wonderful Jar 


There’s a wonderful jar on the low pantry shelf. 
(I’m sure I could find it at midnight, myself.) 

It looks like a common, old, every-day thing, 

But its contents would gladden the eyes of a king. 


When school is dismissed, I go hippety-hop 
Toward home, and I tell you I never once stop 
Till I get to that jar! Then I reach in my hand 
For a cooky or cruller — the best in the land! 


It never is empty — we boys always are! 
And mother’s the fairy that fills up the jar! 
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Seat Work and Dictation Based on Andersen’s Fairy Tales 


Laura Rountree Smith 


THE BUTTERFLY 
The Story 


Once upon a time a Butterfly decided he would choose a 
bride from among the flowers. He saw many flowers in the 
garden and became tired flitting about. 

First he called on the Daisies, named by the French 
““Marguerites,” These Daisies were said to have the gift of 
prophecy. Who has not plucked the leaves from a Daisy, 
saying, “One I love, two I love, three I love I say,” etc.? 

The Butterfly did not pick the petals from the Daisy, but 
said, “Marguerite, you are the brightest woman among the 
flowers; tell me, whom shall I choose for my companion?” 

Marguerite did not reply. She was annoyed at being 
called a woman, when, in fact, she was only a girl. 

The Butterfly flew away over the Crocus and Snowdrops. 

He said, ‘“They look too stately for me.” 

He thoughi the Anemones sour, the Violets sentimental, 
the Lime-Blossoms too small. 

Then he flew to the Apple Tree. 

He said the blooms looked to him like roses, but after all, 
the first wind might scatter them. 

Next he visited the Pea-Blossom, pretty and slender, 
and was about to make her an offer when he saw a Pea-pod 
limp and useless beside her. 

“Who is that?” he inquired. 

The Pea-Blossom replied, “She is my sister.” 

“T am afraid you may grow like her,” said the Butterfly, 


’ and he flew on to the Honeysuckle, but he remarked that 


the Honeysuckle Girls carried long, pale faces and he flew 
away. 

All through the spring, summer and autumn he flew from 
flower to flower. 

How brilliant the autumn flowers were! but the Dahlia 
and Chrysanthemum had little fragrance, so the Butterfly 
sought the Mint. “I will take you,” he said. 

The Mint was slow to reply, but presently remarked, 
“T offer you friendship only. Do you not realize we are 
growing old? Let us not be silly at our age.” 

The Butterfly had no bride. He had waited so long he 
became a_ bachelor. 

In the late autumn he felt the chilly wind, and as he had 
no winter clothes he flew into a room with a stove in it. 

It was like summer in this room and the Butterfly found 
he could live here, but said, “I don’t want simply to exist, 
I must have my freedom and some sunlight, but most of all, 
I need at least one flower for a companion.” 

He flew to the window. 

Some one caught him, stuck a pin through him and 
placed him in a box. 


The Butterfly said, “I seem to be growing on a stem like 
the flowers, perhaps I am held as fast as though I were 
married.” 

One of the potted plants in the room answered, “That 
seems to me little comfort.” 

The Butterfly had the last word, however, and remarked, 
“T don’t know that I can trust you, for you are on such 
intimate terms with mankind.” 


First Week 


First Day Take the story from dictation. 

SECOND Day Make a list of flowers mentioned in the 
story. 

Tuirp DAy Write a description of different kinds of 
Daisies. Tell in what locality they grow, whether wild or 
cultivated, what color, etc. Make a border of Brown-eyed 
Susans. 

FourtH Day Paint a border of Crocuses or make a 
booklet cover with drawing of Snowdrop. 

. FrrtH Day Begin to prepare a Butterfly Booklet. 
Draw and paint for the cover a Butterfly posed on a flower. 


Second Week 


Frrst Day Study pictures of Butterflies and write 
answers. How many parts has a Butterfly? How many 
wings? Are the wings all the same size? How decorated? 
How many legs and eyes? What kind of a tongue? Have 
you seen part of a Butterfly wing under a microscope? 
What did it look like? Should we be careful in handling a 
Butterfly? Why? Do Butterflies grow? 

SECOND Day Make and color a border of Butterflies. 

TuirD Day Compare a Moth and Butterfly, as to time 
they fly, end of feelers, size of body, position of wings when 
resting. 

FourtH Day Write a paragraph about a Butterfly. 
(See encyclopedia.) 

FirrtH Day Writeand illustrate a short paragraph about 
an anemone or a violet. 


Third Week 


First Day Sketch a garden. Lay in flower-beds and 
trees and walks. 

SEconD Day Describe the Butterfly’s visit to the Pea- 
Blossom. 

Tuirp Day Make a booklet cover; decorate with draw- 
ing of Honeysuckle. 

FOURTH AND FirtH Days Name, draw and color all 
the autumn flowers you can. 


(Continued on page 401) 
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HERE COMES A CANDLE 
TOLIGHT YOU TOBED 


HERE COMES 
A CHOPPER 
T° CHOP OFF YOUR wane: 
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(From “The Bells of London Town,” illustrated by Gordon Brown. Published by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge.) 
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(A Pageant for the Children of the Primary Grades) 
Mamie Thomson Johnson 


HE scene is laid in a woodland setting. At the center 
of the stage and somewhat back from the front, a 
throne is built having a chair placed on a platform 
about 24 feet from the stage floor. Back of the chair a high 
framework is covered with dark green burlap. A rail 
extending across the front of the throne and even with the 
seat of the chair is covered with the same material. The 
lower part of the chair as well as the steps leading up to the 
chair is thus concealed by the burlap. Nails should be 
placed in the top part of the framework on both sides of the 
chair and a little higher than the top of the chair back, to 
which the rose wreaths brought by the rose maidens may be 
placed. The curtain rises disclosing a group of eight or ten 
children at play. They should wear light aprons or light- 
colored dresses and sunbonnets or straw hats. The boys 
should wear overalls. 


The Cushion Game 


The players form a large circle in the center of the stage, 
holding hands. In the center of the ring a large cushion is 
placed. Each player tries to pull those on the opposite 
side of the ring towards the cushion. If the cushion is 
touched by any one of them that player is out of the game. 
Children should play eagerly and with considerable laughter 
for several minutes. 


(Enter June from the right.) 


Children, (shouting together) Oh, here is Merry June! 
Come play with us, June; we need your joyous song and 
cheerful, happy laughter. 

June (leaning wearily on the lower part of the throne) 
Alas, I cannot play again! 

(Children grouping themselves on the left of the throne all 
join in singing “Oh, Come, Come Away,” which may be 
found on page 9 of the “School and Home Song Book,” pub- 
lished by the Orville T. Brewer Company, Chicago.) 

June Tamsad. My heart is heavy. 


Little Miss Cheer (stepping out from the group of children.) 
Why can you play with us no more, 


Oh, merry, merry June! 
‘Twas you that we were waiting for, 


We need thy happy tune. 

When you are here, our hearts are gay, 
And all the earth is glad, 

But when your tears flow, skies are gray, 
And everything is sad. 


June (stepping forth) 
In sooth, I know not why I am so sad, 
It wearies me. You say it wearies you, 
And O, I would my heart again were glad; 
And all the skies of June again were blue. 
But woe, I am a creature quite forlorn, 
A dreary load, a burden for us all; 
I wish, ah me! that I had ne’er been born, 
I cast about you a gloomy pall. 


Children (sadly) Say not so, dear June. 
June 
And see, yon sky is overcast and dark, 
The floods will come; we’ll hear no more the lark. 


(Children step to the back of the stage. Lights are turned out 
and sounds of pattering rain and rolling thunder are produced 
back of the stage. At the end of the storm lights are turned on 
very slowly. Eight children, wearing rubbers and raincoats 
and carrying umbrellas, come on to the stage and sing, “A 
Rainy Day,” which may be found on page 36 of the “Churchill- 
Grindell Song Book, No 2.”’ Atthe close of the song they scam- 
per off of the stage to the left.) 


Children Are you still sad, dear June? 

June I am very sad. 

Little Goldenlocks I think that I can help you, Merry 
June. See, we are just at the edge of the Great Wood; and 
in it are very many wonderful things. I have been in the 
Great Wood; and I have seen the Three Bears, besides 
many beautiful fairies. Let us send for the fairies. Per- 
haps they will tell us how to make you happy once more. 

June Send for the fairies. 


(Several of the children run out at left and right, but come 
back immediately, and begin to shout, ‘Where are the fairies? 
We didn’t see any fairies. There aren’t any fairies in this 
wood. Pooh, there aren’t any fairies anywayl’’) 
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Little Goldenlocks I shall call the fairies. (She sings the 
following words to the air, “Softly Now the Light of Day,” 
page 8 of the “One Hundred and One Best Songs.’’) 


Come thou near, O Fairy Queen, 
Come from out the woodland green, 
Come and sing a joyous tune 

For the kindly Merry June! 


Come and let us see thy face, 
Queen of fairies, Queen of grace, 
Teach us joy and happiness, 
Thus the saddened world to bless. 


(Enter Queen of Fairies.) 

The Queen of Fairies is attended by ten little girls in flow- 
ing draperies of pale green, blue, pink, lavender, and yellow. 
They wear tinsel crowns and garlands of sparkling tinsel 
about shoulders and waist. 


Queen We heard you call, Little Goldenlocks. We love 
to do thy bidding because you are so loving and so kind. 
Goldenlocks Dear Fairy, I sent for thee because our 
friend, Merry June, is unhappy. You can tell us how to 
bring the sunshine back to him, for you know where the 
sunshine fairies dwell. 
Queen I shall try, Little Goldenlocks. 
Away, little fairies, to valley and plain, 
Away to the fields of bright golden grain, 
Away to the flowers in gardens of old, 
Bring me the butterflies, orange and gold. 


The gay little butterflies, silvery wings, 

Will whisper of beautiful, gossamer things, 

They shall tell us of joy, free from sorrow and care, 
And tell us of Good dwelling here, everywherel 


(Exeunt fairies to the right and enter immediately with ten 
little boys dressed in brownie suits with high peaked caps and 
large golden crepe paper wings. They form a large circle. 
For a dance, they may simply play the game of ‘Looby Loo,” 
keeping time to the accompanying music and performing all the 
actions with perfect rhythm. When they skip around the circle 
the wings should flap gently back and forth. At end of dance 
they should stand in a line diagonally across the left corner of 
the stage. The fairies should be grouped near the right of the 
stage. The children should stand near the center back. Merry 
June is sitting upon the throne chair. The Fairy Queen and 
Goldenlocks stand below and in front of the throne.) 


Butterfly Leader (addressing June) 
Ah, Merry June, we bring to thee 
Greetings of joy and songs of glee, 
From meadows fair our gifts we bring 
Of service to our summer King. 


June 
Right well you speak, gay Butterflies, 
Such service I can highly prize; 
And so I bid you stay with me, 
My joyous pages you shall be. 
Your flitting colors far and near 
Make happiness and joy and cheer, 
Through all the world I’ll send you soon 
To bear sweet messages from June. 


(Two butterflies take positions at right and left of throne 
chair at A. The others sit on the stage at positions marked B.) 


Queen of Fairies 
Away, little fairies, with steps swift and light, 
Go bring us the lilies, so pure and so white. 
A message is hidden deep, deep in each bell, 
That will of fair purity, faith and hope tell. 
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(The fairies leave stage and re-enter immediately followed by 
a group of ten girls dressed in white robes with pale green 
sashes. Each girl carries a tall white lily. They form a 
semicircle near the front of the stage and sing. The following 
words are arranged to the air, “America, the Beautiful,’’ as 
found on page 10 in “One Hundred and One Best Songs.’’) 


Hail, Merry June, when lilies bloom, 
When skies are blue and fair, 

When all the world is bathed in light 
And subtle perfumes rare. 


CHORUS 
With lilies white, with pure delight, 
We bring thee tribute dear, 
And secrets sweet we shall repeat 
Of happiness and cheer. 


Hail, Merry June, when lilies bloom, 
White lilies from the field, 

Oh, may they still unceasingly 
Their wealth of fragrance yield. 


Hail, Merry June, when lilies bloom, 
Their purity unfold, 

With gentle fragrance pouring love 
From out their hearts of gold. 


June Sweet lilies, your message has not been unheeded. 
You may occupy a place near my throne from which you 
may continue to bless the Great Wood with you purity and 
fragrance. 

(Two of the lilies take places at C on the throne steps. The 
others kneel at D.) 


Go, little fairies, to where the green trees 

Wave gently and softly about in the breeze, 

And call ye the bluebirds from hill and from dell, 
And bid them to hasten, their music to swell. 


(The fairies bring in eight little girls dressed in long, blue 
capes over white dresses and wearing large blue hair ribbons. 
Any simple folk dance may be arranged for them using a simple 
waltz rhythm.) 


June You are lovely, little bluebirds. You carry 
happiness where’er you go. Sit thou before my throne, and 
give happiness to the people of the Great Wood. 


(The Bluebirds take places at E, standing back of the lilies.) 


en 

Go, little fairies, to high garden wall, 

Bring me the lilacs; bring one and bring all. 
Sweet lavender lilacs so fragrant with bloom, 

Go bring them, dear fairies, to cheer Merry June. 


(Lilacs enter accompanied by fairies. Six girls are dressed 
in dainty lavender dresses. They wear wide, soft-brimmed 
lilac hats tied with dark green bows beneath the chin. Their 
sashes are also of dark green. 

A graceful rhythmic dance should be arranged for them. At 
the close of the dance, one of the lilac girls steps forward, and 
bowing gracefully before the throne, recites:) 


O King of the summer, let joyousness ring 
From every green hillside, fer thou art the King! 
At thy gentle voice the flowers do start, 
And when thou dost call, songs gladden the heart! 
O June, Merry June, ‘tis at thy command 

t summer comes tripping forth over the land. 
Let joy be thy treasure; let gladness attend 
Thy_thrice welcome steps where’er they shall bend. 
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June Thy loving homage, sweet lilac maids, is grati- 
fying. Do thou stay near by to lend grace and loveliness to 
this my kingdom. 


(Lilacs take places near children at H. They may remain 
standing until rose maidens take positions back of them when 
they should kneel for final tableau.) 


Queen 
Let’s call the merry bumblebees 
With buzzes in their wings, 
That they may cheer our Merry June; 
They do such funny things. 


(The fairies scamper off the stage at right and left, and soon 
a great buzzing is heard, whereupon the bumblebees enter from 
right and left with short, running steps, and much buzzing. 
They sing the following words while acting out the following 
directions. Air— “John Brown had a Little Indian.’’) 


We — are — great big bumblebees, 
We — are — great big bumblebees, 
We — are — great big bumblebees, 


(Running in single file from right and left entrances around 
front and sides of stage, and meeting at the center back) 


Buzz, buzz, buzz, buzz, buzz! 
(Turning somersaults from back of stage to front.) 


Repeat 

Third time, repeat the words, but line up at the back of stage 
ond play Leap Frog to the front of stage. 

Fourth time repeat, walking on ail fours. 

Fifth time repeat exacatly as at first. 


June Ha, Friend Bumblebees, almost I am inclined to 
be mirthful. Occupy a place near my throne from which 
you may send laughter into the world. 
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Queen 
Come, little fairies, once more away, 
To where the garden rose maids play, 
And joyously thou now shalt bring 
A red rose wreath for June, our King. 


(Enter Garden Roses accompanied by the fairies. Four girls 
are dressed with tight, dark green waists having strips of green 
extending down over very full, dark red skirts. Hair should 
hang about the shoulders. Each girl carries a wreath of dark 
red roses. Arrange a fanciful, graceful dance in which the 
wreaths may be used.) 


June Beautiful roses of June, almost I could smile again, 
In lovely bowers my court attend, 
And through the world thy beauty send. 


(Rose girls attach wreaths at the side of throne and take places 
back of the lilacs and children.) 


Goldenlocks (coming forward) 

Sweet Queen, I have just heard a secret, 
The butterfly told it to me, 

He whispered it low to the lily, 
And the lily then whispered to me. 

Dear June has been sad and lonely, 
Why it was, nobody knows, 

But listen, dear Queen, send your fairies away 
And bring us the sweet wild rose. 


(Enter eight girls dressed in pale green waists and wild-rose 
pink skirts. They carry baskets of wild roses which they 
scatter about on the stage. The entire group sings, “A June 
Secret.” as found on page 4 of the Churchill-Grindell Song Book, 
No.5. While the song is being sung, the Wild-rose Queen enters. 
She is dressed as the others, but wears garlands of wild roses in 
her hair. She should be a very pretty girl with golden curls, if 
possible. June very happily steps down to greet her and assist 
her to a place beside him on the throne. Colored tableau fire 
may then be burned for a final grouping of the pageant.) 
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Girls and Boys, Come Out to Play 


Girls and _— boys, come to play, 


Leave your supper and 


f Corus. 


Come with a whoop, come with 2 


— Pg —_ 


your sleep, And 


Pate eien Come with a 


The moon doth shine as bright as day; 


come with your playfellows into the street. 





DL. 


good-will, or 


Nursery Quadrilles 


(A simple dance for children of five or six years.) 
E. G. Feidt 


Children arranged as for ordinary quadrilles. 
Partners curtsy — corners curtsy. 


Ficure I 
Children stand in places singing first verse of “Girls and 
Boys, Come Out to Play,” with piano accompaniment. 
All join raised hands, and trip round on toes to music 
(only) of above words, ending in original places. 


Ficure II 

Children in places singing first verse of ““Tom, He was a 
Piper’s Son,” with piano accompaniment. 

Top and bottom couples trip to centre, with inner hands 
joined, and return to places — 8 beats. 

Same children join right hands and trip round on the 
spot — 8 beats. 

Side couples repeat — 16 beats 





had a lit-tle nut-tree, no-thing would it bear But a sil-ver nut-meg 


Spain’s daughter came to vi-sit me 


I Had a Little Nut-Tree 


Corners join raised right hands, and trip round eight 
steps to left and eight steps to right — 16 beats. 


Ficure III 

Children in places singing first verse of “I Saw Three 
Ships Come Sailing By.” 

Girls trip to centre, join raised hands, and trip round 
twice to tune of whole verse, ending in original places’— 
16 beats. 


Boys repeat — 16 beats. 


Ficure IV 
Children in places singing “I Had a Little Nut Tree.” 


Top boy and bottom girl trip to centre, join right hands, 
trip round and back to places — 8 beats. 

Top girl and bottom boy repeat — 8 beats. 

Sides repeat — 16 beats. 


and a gold-en pear; The 


And all for the sake of my lit-tle nut -tree. 





Daily Helps 
(Continued from page 378) 


Make the selection of a day’s game a definite part of each 
child’s work. 

Make him responsible for his day’s game. 

If he knows a new game, which can be quickly learned, 
he may teach it to the children. 

The pupils will enjoy this responsibility and will vie with 
each other in making their day the best. 


Phonics 


Spend this month in playing phonetic games and using 
various devices to emphasize facts learned during the year. 
The following new games may be used to advantage: 


1 Pointer game. 

Write words belonging to one family in two columns. 

Give two children each a pointer. 

Now see who can find the words asked for by the 
teacher first. 

The other pupils will judge as to who is the winner. 

Blind Man’s Buff. 

Before school the teacher draws on the board various 
objects, such as a table, chair, tree, house, fence, 
bench, etc. 

On and under each she writes a word belonging to the 
family she wishes to teach. 

Cover this with a curtain or map until ready to use. 

Now, children, we have a new family to-day. It is 
the “at” family. (Writing it on the board.) 

The members of this family are hidden. I wonder 
who can find them. (Removes map or curtain.) 

Well, John do you see any of the family? 

John The cat is climbing the tree. 

Mary The hat is on the bench. 

Tom ‘The rat is under the table. 

Henry ‘The bat is flying through the air, etc. 


bo 


Seat Work 
First WEEK 


Monday Paper cutting illustrating the story of “Jack 
and the Beanstalk.” 

Tuesday Continue above. 

Wednesday Continue above. 

Thursday Complete above. 

Friday Mount above cuttings. 


SECOND WEEK 


Monday Cut letters in the word JUNE, all capitals, 
and mount on a card of harmonizing color. 

Tuesday Place a list of words on the blackboard, these 
words to be an entire sentence taken from the reading 
lesson, but written in a mixed order and in a column. 

Pupils find the right sentence and copy it with letters. 

Wednesday With colored crayons draw the pictures of 
five round things. 

Thursday With letters, make a list of “name words” 
from the reading lesson. 

Friday Teacher write a letter on the board. 

Pupils see who can make the most words containing 
that letter. 


THIRD WEEK 

Monday With colored crayons draw four things that 
are yellow. 

Tuesday Paper cutting of a bird’s nest on a branch. 

Wednesday Paper cutting of a butterfly. 

Thursday Paper cutting of a vase. Save. 

Friday Paper cutting of yellow and lavender irises with 
green leaves. Save. 
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FourTH WEEK 

Monday Cut more of above. 

Tuesday Mount vases on a neutral background, leaving 
the top unpasted. 

Wednesday Insert the flowers in the top of the vase, 
letting the stems slip down to any distance desired. Ar- 
range the flowers artistically and naturally in the vases. 

Thursday Give pupils an envelope containing smal) 
paper shapes of different kinds, such as circles, squares, 
oblongs, triangles, etc. 

Sort according to shapes. 

Friday Pupils draw pictures at the blackboard, each 

choosing what he wishes to draw. 





Music 
First WEEK 
Monday Review rote songs learned during the year. 
Be watchful of pitch, tone quality, enunciation, articu- 
lation and expression. 
Tuesday Continue review. 
Wednesday Interval drills. 
Thursday Same. 
Friday Review all songs whose syllables you have 
learned. 


SECOND WEEK a 

Monday Have individual, group, and class singing’toi 
songs learned this year. 

Tuesday Rhythm work carried on. 

Wednesday Far training. 

Thursday Continue ear training. 

Friday Individual singing of songs to test voices. 

Have they improved? 


THIRD WEEK 
Monday Teach a new rote song. 
Tuesday Continue above. 
Wednesday Complete song. 
Thursday Tonal drills. 
Friday Same. 


FourTH WEEK 

Monday Teach a vacation song. 

Tuesday Continue above. 

Wednesday Complete song. 

Thursday Review songs. 

Friday Allow each child to choose a song for the class 
to sing. 

Watch tone quality and tempo. 


Writing 
First WEEK 
Monday of of of of 
for for for for 
Tuesday Up and down lines, and swing off and make 
letter k’s. 
kill kill kill kill 
Wednesday milk milk milk 
silk silk silk 
Thursday pan pan pan pan 
A milk pan. 
Friday A pan of milk. 
Write several times. 
SECOND WEEK 
Monday A pan full of milk. 
Tuesday b b b b b 
: bbb bbb bbb __ bbb bbb 
ball ball ball ball ball 
Wednesday butter butter butter 
cup cup cup 
Thursday One cup of milk. 
Friday will will will will 
roll roll roll roll 
will roll will roll 
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THIRD WEEK 
Monday Practice ovals. 

A ball will roll. 
Tuesday g g g g 


go go go go 
gun gun gun gun 
Wednesday y y y y 
you you you 
yell yell yell 
yet yet yet 
Thursday See a new gun. 
Friday fine pen fine pen 
FOURTH WEEK 
Monday O see my fine pen. 


Tuesday q q q q 
quill quill quill 
Wednesday quick quick quick 
J J J 
Thursday jump jump jump 
x x x x 
fox fox fox 
Friday Zz Zz Zz Zz 
Z00 ZOO Z00 
zone zone zone 
Stories 


First WEEK 


Monday “The Fox and the Goat in 
the Well.” 
Tuesday “The Crow and the Piece 


of Cheese.” 
Wednesday ‘The Country Mouse 
and the City Mouse.” 
Thursday Complete above. 
Friday Dramatize above story. 


SECOND WEEK 

Monday “The Monkey and the 
hy 

Tuesday “The Milkmaid and Her 
Pail of Milk.” 

Wednesday “The Miraculous Pitch- 
er.” 


Thursday Continue above. 
Friday Complete story. 


THIRD WEEK 
“Beauty and the Beast.” 


FourTH WEEK 

Monday “Bruce and the Spider.” 
(“Fifty Famous Stories Re-told,” by 
Baldwin) 


Tuesday “Diamonds and Pearls.” 
Wednesday “The Dog and the 
Wolf.” 


Thursday Pupils choose stories to 
be told. 


Friday Dramatize favorite stories. 


THIRD AND FOURTH GRADES 


Language 
Frrst WEEK 


Monday Language game for teach- 
ing the correct use of “good” and 


“well.” 


Each child decides upon some kind 


of work he can do. 
Leader 
well? 
Mary Ican read well. 


Leader What kind of a reader are 


Mary, what can you do 


Millions of people have learned a way 
to whiter, cleaner, safer teeth. A ten-day 
test will prove it, and that test is free. 
This is to urge that you try the method. 
Watch how your teeth improve. See what 
beauty whiter teeth can add. 


A dingy film 


Teeth become coated with a dingy film. 
At first it is viscous — you can feel it with 
your tongue. It clings to teeth, enters 
crevices and stays. 
That film is what discolors, not the teeth. 
It dims the natural luster. But it also is 
the cause of most tooth troubles. 
Film is the basis of tartar. It holds food 
substance which ferments and forms acid. 
It holds the acid in contact with the teeth 
to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 


Must combat it 


The ordinary tooth paste does not effec- 
tively combat film. So the tooth brush has 
left much of it intact. As a result, the 
best-brushed teeth will often discolor and 
decay. Very few people have escaped the 
troubles caused by film. 

Dental science has now found effective 


Péepsadent 
The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, whose every 
application brings five desired effects. 
Approved by highest authorities, and now 
advised by leading dentists everywhere. 





you? 








All druggists supply the large tubes 






































Add This Beauty 


to your features—whiter teeth 


film combatants. Authorities have amply 
proved them. Now leading dentists every- 
where advise their daily use. 

The methods are embodied in a denti- 
frice called Pepsodent. And other factors, 
now considered essential, are included with 
them. 


The five effects 


Pepsodent attacks the film in two effec- 
tive ways. It keeps the teeth so highly 
polished that film less easily adheres. 

It stimulates the salivary flow — Nature’s 
great tooth-protecting agent. It multiplies 
the starch digestant in the saliva to digest 
starch deposits that cling. It multiplies the 
alkalinity of the saliva to neutralize the acids 
which cause tooth decay. 

So every use brings five effects which 
authorities desire. 


Watch it act 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. 
See how the teeth whiten as the film-coats 
disappear. Watch the other good effects. 

Ten days will show you how much this 
method means to you and yours. The 
facts are most important. Cut out the 
coupon now. 


10-Day Tube Free™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 


Dept. 711, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Pepsodent to 








Mail 10-Day Tube of 
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Only one tube to a family 
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Mary Iam a good reader. 
Tuesday Review language games taken this year. 
Wednesday Study one of Eugene Field’s poems. 
Thursday Continue above. 
‘Friday Complete poems 


SECOND WEEK 

Monday Special study of “these, those, them.” 

Tuesday Continue above. 

Wednesday Write a letter to a friend telling about the 
trip you expect to take this summer. 

Thursday ‘Tella story for reproduction. 

Friday Review abbreviations. 

Teacher give abbreviation and pupils give the word 
and vice versa. 


THIRD WEEK 


Monday Review homonyms. 

Tuesday Review all poems learned. 

Wednesday Review contractions. 

‘Thursday Select a story to dramatize. 
Select characters and arrange stage setting. 

Friday Dramatize story. 


FourTH WEEK 
Monday Individual recitation of your favorite poem 
learned this year. 
Tell why it is your favorite. 
Tuesday Dictation lesson. 
Wednesday Write a composition on “Why I Like 
Vacation.” 
Thursday Review picture studies. 
Give the name of picture and artist. 
Give a brief description of the picture. 
Friday Write a description of some wild animal. 


History and Geography 
First WEEK 
Monday Study of Arabia. | 

Locate Arabia on the map and globe. 

Is Arabia strictly a desert country? 

Which is the desert part? (Central.) 

Describe the northern part. (Rocky and rough) 

Which part is sometimes called “Happy Arabia’’? 
(Southern part.) 

Why is it so called? (Because it is rich with fruit and 
flowers, and has an abundance of water.) 

Tuesday How does an Arabian greet a friend? 

What animal is used in crossing the desert? 

Why is it sometimes called “the ship of the desert”? 

What does the camel furnish? (Milk and food) 

Wednesday Special study of the camel. 
What prevents a camel from sinking into the sand when 
walking? (Soft cushions on his feet.) 
What is on the camel’s back? 
Do all camels have two humps? 
What are these humps? (Lumps of fat, which can be 
used to nourish the camel when no other food is 
available.) 
Does the camel need water every day? 
Thursday What do camels eat? 

What use is made of the camel’s hair? 

Did you ever see a live camel? When? Where? 
Friday What is a caravan? 

What do Arabs do during the heat of the day? 

Of what are their tents made? 

Why are tents better than houses for Arabs? 

What is the food of the Arabs? 

What is the Arab’s favorite drink? 

What coffee comes from Arabia? 

How are Arabian meals served? 

What do you think of the Arab’s table manners? 


(Mocha.) 
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SECOND WEEK 

Monday Do the men and women eat at the same table? 
Are children encouraged to ask questions? 
Describe a desert sand storm. 

Tuesday What is a mirage? 
What happens to a desert traveler when he follows one 
What is an oasis? 

Wednesday How does a date palm growé 
Where is the fruit? 
Where do our dates come from? 
How are they gathered and shipped? 

Thursday ‘To what race do Arabs belong? 
Does an Arab wear a hat? 
Describe the clothing of an Arab. 

Friday Describe an ostrich. 
Is the ostrich a wise bird? 
What are these monster birds sometimes trained to do? 
Tell about some of the Australian ostrich farms? 






THIRD WEEK 
Monday What is the religion of the Arabs? 
What custom do they follow before eating? 
What is “ Mecca?” 
Why is it called “The Holy City”? 
Do the Arabs ever use horses in crossing the desert? 


Tuesday Coffee. 

Compare wild and cultivated coffee. 

Describe the leaves and flowers. 

What does the fruit resemble? 

What are these seeds called? 

From what is coffee raised? 
Wednesday What is a coffee plantation? 

How are the trees planted? 

How old must a tree be in order to bear fruit? 
Thursday Describe the treatment the berries receive. 

How is the pulp around the berry removed? 

How are the seeds roasted? 

In what is coffee packed? (Sacks.) 

How is it shipped to other countries? 

What climate is best suited to the raising of coffee? 
Friday How is coffee made for drinking? 

What is the result of much coffee drinking? 

What countries now produce coffee? 


(Beans.) 


FourTtH WEEK 

Devote this week to the study of any manufacturing 
done in your locality. 

What factories are located there? 

What do these factories make? 

What is necessary in order to attract factories to your 
locality? 

Do factories help a city to grow? Why? 


Nature Study and Agriculture 


First WEEK 
Monday Nature myth, “Story of the First Grasshopper.” 
Tuesday Study of the grasshopper. 
Note the three parts of the body. 
abdomen.) 
What kind of wings has it? 
Kind and number of legs. 
Talk about the eyes, mouth and feelers. 
Wednesday What does it eat? 
How does it eat? 
Is the grasshopper a friend of the farmer? 
What damage does he do? 
What kind of a sound does he make? 
How is it made? 
Thursday Study some common flower. 
Where does it grow? 
When does it blossom? 
Describe the plant. 


(Head, thorax, and 
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Are the flowers all the same color? 
What forms after the blossoms disappear? 
Friday Observation trip. 


SECOND WEEK 


Monday Write twenty lines on what you saw on Friday’s 


trip. 


Tuesday Study of the nasturtium or other common 


flower of your neighborhood. 
Wednesday The Bee. 
How many like honey? 
Where do you buy it? 
Who makes it? 
How is it done? 
What is a beehive? 
How is it fitted up inside? 
Are some bees lazy? 
What are they called? 
What becomes of them? 
Thursday Who is the queen bee? 
What does she do? 
How is the honeycomb made? 
What does “swarming” mean? 
Why do the bees sting? 
Friday Write a composition on “ Bees.’ 


’ 


THIRD WEEK 
Tea. 
Where is tea raised? 
What kind of climate is best suited for tea raising? 
Describe the bushes from which tea leaves come. 
What kind of soil is required for tea growing? 


How old must the bushes be before the leaves are 


picked for tea? 





FourTH WEEK 


Monday Study of “Smut.” 
What causes it? 
What products sometimes have smut? 
How can it be avoided? 
Tuesday Study of “chinch bugs.” 
What are they? 
What damage do they do? 
What can we do to prevent the destruction of crops by 
these pests? 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday Devote these three days 
to outdoor study of nature. 
Look for new phases of nature. 
Study about the ants. 


National Government. 
Early colonies. 
Growth of the Union. 
The Constitution. 

a few main points. 
Who is President now? 
How long is a President’s term of office? 
May he be elected fora second term? 
What are his powers? 
Who was our last President? 
What is the President’s salary? 


When are the leaves picked? 
How is tea cured? 

How is tea roasted and sorted? 
How many kinds of tea are there? 
How is tea prepared for shipment? 
What are the prices of tea? 



































Civics 


Explain briefly its purpose and give 











Thousatids Now in Use — 
a Tribute to Miessner Efficiency 


Less than three years ago the Miessner was a new piano on 
the musical market — something untried and unproven. But 
to-day thousands of these smaller pianos are being used in leading 
schools, colleges, and conservatories of the nation. 


The many Miessners now in educational service — the endorse- 
ment of the world’s foremost instructors of music — the numerous 


re-orders, all are tributes to the efficiency of the Miessner, more 
forceful than any other we know. 


The MIESSNER 


“The Little Piano with the Big Tone’”’ 





— standing only as high as the ordinary cabinet phonograph, 
and is the one practical piano to use where efficient musical 
instruction is‘desired. Over the top of the Miessner the teacher 
faces every pupil in her room. Her personality can be exerted 
to the utmost — no longer need it be subdued behind the case 
of a large, bulky upright piano. 


Make a more forceful presentation — fill the songs with vim 
and spirit— by using a Miessner. With a Miessner in your 
school, piano accompaniment in every room is possible. Two 
boys can move it from room to room — two men carry it from 
floor to floor. 


Place your order now and insure delivery of this wonderful 
instrument when you’ll want it most —next September. To 


make sure your musical instruction will not be retarded by a 
three or four week delay — send in your order to-day. 





Only Half Usual Size, 
Yet Full-Toned as a Grand 


Although the Miessner 
stands but 3 feet, 7 inches 
high, its small size ls not 
all that makes it ideal for 
schoolroom use. There is 
tone —rich, full and musi- 
cal. Every note possesses 
a quality of tone that 
rivals that of a grand. 


Keyboard is full seven 
octaves; keys standard 
size. 


JACKSON 
PIANO 
COMPANY 


126 Reed Street, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 















TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
Reduced Price to Schools 


We are willing, at any time, to let you try a Miessner in 
your own schoolroom for 10 days, free. Send no money — 
just ask us to ship you one of these marvelous smaller pianos. 
This offer of ours enables you to demonstrate to your own 
satisfaction your greater teaching possibilities with the 
Miessner. Beside, with all its exclusive advantages, this 
piano will cost you much less than the ordinary upright 
because of our special price to schools. 


——CLIP THIS COUPON AND MAIL TO-DAY—— 


| Jackson P1ano Company, 126 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. | 


Send me the illustrated MIESSNER Catalog, complete | 
details of your special 10-Day Trial Offer and Special 
Price to Schools. (PE-6) 


Name .... ae ad 







Position 


| School 
| 


















What is a democracy? 

What is the Cabinet? 

What are the duties of the Vice-president? 

The Secretary of State? Of War? Of the Treasury? 

What is the Senate? 

What is Congress? 

What does it mean to be naturalized? 

In order to become a full citizen, how many citizenship 
papers must be taken out? 

May they be taken out at the same time? 

How long a time must elapse between the taking out of 
first and second papers? 

Is citizenship ever denied to anyone? 

For what reasons? 

In order to become a naturalized citizen, one must know 
something of this country and its government. 

What is a full citizen entitled to? 

Should all foreigners be naturalized? Why? 

What is Ellis Island? 

Tell briefly of the emigration to this country? 


Music 
First WEEK 
Monday Teach a flower song by rote. 
Tuesday Continue above. Be careful to give each note 
its full value. 
Wednesday Complete song. 
Individual singing of the song by phrases and then as 
a whole. 
Thursday Key of “A.” 
What is the key signature? 
Where is low “do”? High “do’’? 
Write the scale on the blackboard in this key. 
Friday Continue above. 
Did we study another key whose “do” was in the same 
space? 
What was its key signature? 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday Select a song in the key of “A” for sight work. 
What is the name of the song? 
Is it written in sharps or flats? 
How many in the signature? 
What does that tell us? 
What is the time signature? 
What does that mean? 
What kind of notes are in the song? 
Are there any rests? What kinds? 
Tuesday Continue aboye. 
Do you see any phrases alike? 
Which ones? 
Who can see the first phrase? The second? etc. 
Wednesday Try another song in the same key for sight 
reading. 
Thursday Teach a new rote song. 
Friday Complete song. 


TuirD WEEK 
Monday A victrola listening lesson. 
Tuesday Review keys of C, F, and G. 
Wednesday Review keys of E, E flat, D, D flat. 
Thursday Review keys of B flat, A, A flat. 
Friday Dictation lesson at the blackboard on those keys. 


FourtH WEEK 

Monday Review lines and spaces, key signatures and 
time signatures. ’ 

Tuesday Review kinds of notes, rests, bars, etc. 


Write the different kinds on the blackboard. 
Wednesday Teach a rote song. 
Thursday Continue above. 
Friday Review all songs. 
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Drawing 
First WEEK 
Monday Paint a leaf spray. 
Notice shape and arrangement. 
Do any of the leaves curl up or down? 
How can we show it? 
Tuesday Paint a nasturtium. 
Wednesday Paint a bird sitting on a nest. 
Thursday Begin a series of circus posters. 
— cutting of an elephant with brilliant trappings. 
ave. 
_ Friday Paper cutting of a camel with trappings, as 
above. Save. 


SECOND WEEK 

Monday Paper cutting of a monkey with colored jacket 
and cap. 

Tuesday Paper cutting in colors of the capital letters 
E, C, and M. 

Wednesday Mount capital E below the ecnter of a card 
and let the elephant stand on the letter. 

Mount C near the upper left-hand corner of a card, 
and mount the camel to the right of and with head 
on a level and facing the letter. 

Mount M in the upper right-hand corner of a card, 
and the monkey to the left and a little below. 

Thursday Cut letters in the word CIRCUS, all capitals. 

Friday Mount above letters, across the center of a card 
similar to those on which the animals are mounted. 

Also cut and mount a small colored design in each corner. 


’ 


THIRD WEEK 

Monday Arrange and mount the above four small 
posters on one large card. 

Tuesday Paper cutting of a large chicken, duck and 
goose. 

Wednesday Paper cutting of letters in the words 
RAISE POULTRY. 

Thursday Complete above. 

Friday Mount one of the above fowls (only one on a 
card) with the lettering RAISE POULTRY below. 


FourTH WEEK 

A basket of flowers. Community work. 

Paper cutting of a small black basket with a handle. 

For the flowers, cut many small circles of different sizes 
and colors. 

Paste the small circles on the larger ones (each of a 
different color). 

Use still a different color for the ecnter. 

For variety, some of the circles may be notched to 
represent petals. 

Also cut a large number of leaves and stems. 

Mass these in the basket, letting the leaves and flowers 
trail over the edge. This is very effective. 


Arithmetic 
First WEEK 


Monday Many examples like the following: 
345 746 567 463 
789 385 890 582 
306 760 129 746 
470 509 345 39 
538 428 901 743 
726 396 386 52 











Tuesday Many examples like these: 


7406 
—3547 


5384 
—2079 


7906 
—3847 


3006 


—2125 











(Continued on page 396) 
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What pencil are you 
thinking of using next 
term in the Primary 


Grades? 


Look at the lead of Dix- 
on’s “BEGINNERS’” 
before deciding. 


Sample free on request 








Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 
Pencil Dept. 134-J Jersey City, N. J. 
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VALPARAISO 





INDIANA 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Founded 1873 by Henry B. Brown 


Old College Building 


HE Summer School of Valparaiso University will open 

May 31, 1921, and will continue twelve weeks. An 

exceptional opportunity is offered to combine the summer 
vacation with study at a most reasonable expense. During the 
summer session there will be beginning, intermediate and 
advanced courses offered in the following departments: 


Arte and Sciences, Education, Home Economies, 
Music, Fine Arts, Public Speaking, Commerce, 
Engineering, Chemistry and Pharmacy, 
Physical Education 


Special professional and advanced courses 
fer teachers, principals and supervisers 


The expenses are the lowest. Tuition and regular fee $31.50 for 
the term of twelve weeks. Board —The University maintains a 
cafeteria, where the best of board may be obtained at lowest 
prices. Rooms $25.00 to $30.00 for the term. 

Valparaiso University is accredited by the Indiana State Board 
of Education to prepare teachers for their work. 


Bulletin giving complete information concerning courses, elc., 


will be mailed free, address 


JOHN E. ROESSLER, President 
Valparaiso, Indiana 
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is made of high grade wax, and is especially adapted for school use. The colors are 
true, blend quickly, work over each other most satisfactorily, and consequently produce 
the most desired effects. 


A superior wax drawing crayon in box. assortments of six, eight, sixteen and 
twenty-four colors. 


The American Crayon Company 
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“With swift, sure strokes of their paddles, 
the Indians sent the canoe speeding down the 
river.” — Every true American should read 
this story, together with the ninety-nine 
others, in 


AMERICA FIRST 


By Lawton B, Evans 
Illustrated in color and gravure by Milo K. Winter 

Here is a book which in red-blooded in- 

terest outrivals the finest fiction. It is a big 
book in every way — in purpose, plan, appeal 
and size. There are 447 pages, set in beauti- 
ful big type; one hundred stories from our 
own history, told in a clear, graphic style that 
is irresistible. 
- "AMERICA FIRST” is to a complete 
history of America what Lamb’s “Tales from 
Shakespeare” is to the unabridged edition. 
It emphasizes interesting details which the 
text book lacks. In connection with every 
great historical movement there are sympa- 
thetic side events teeming with human 
interest. A knowledge of these gives to the 
child a better conception of the lesson studied 
than the unembellished facts of the history 
text book itself. For every period of United 
States history, America First supplies a 
human interest story that lends a touch of 
realism to the text book lesson. It makes 
the study of history a greater pleasure, it 
aids the pupil in memorizing the vital facts, 
and leads to more satisfactory results in the 
work of the teacher. 

In approximately one thousand words each, 
these supplementary word pictures of our 
nation in the making are brilliantly presented 
for the entertainment and instruction of 
juvenile readers. 

From Lief the Norseman to Sergeant York, 
men and women who have played leading 
parts in placing America first among the 
nations of the world, are revivified that they 
may arouse the interest, pride, loyalty, 
heroism and patriotism of young Americans. 

As a combination of purposeful story telling, 
splendid entertainment, and high grade book- 
making, this volume will appeal to teachers 
in every school grade. 

Price, postpaid, $2.50 
Or sent on,10 days’ free examination 


Milton Bradley Company 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
New York Philadelphia Atlanta | 
chi Th Ch = ag 0 
cago: omas arles Co,, Agents 
Hoover Bros., A; 
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Daily Helps 
(Continued from page 394) 
Wednesday Many examples in multiplication. 








327 286 9812 4206 
46 38 613 327 
Thursday Many examples in division, 
5645 + 27 = 3528 + 28 = 36847 + 68 = 
12643 + 64 = 1448 + 31 = 3358 + 23 = 


Friday Many examples in fractions. 


3 of $3.60 


+ of 2480 
+ of $36.36 


+ of $14.70 


+ of $5150 
+ of $36.90 


SECOND WEEK 
Devote this week to work on tables. 
Try to create a friendly rivalry among the pupils. 


Turrp, WEEK 
Spend this week on problems, both oral and written. 


FourtH WEEK 
During this week review the four processes by giving 
many abstract problems in addition, subtraction, 
multiplication and division. 


Hygiene and Physical Education 
First WEEK 
Exercise VII 

1 Position. 

2 Hands clenched, arms extended in front. Raise 
arms overhead. Ready, one and, two and, three 
and, four and: 

Hands clenched, arms extended in front. 
hands in front. Count. 

Hands clenched, arms extended in front. 
arms sideways. Count. 

Hands clenched, arms extended in front, bend body 
forwards, arms stretched downward. Count. 
Number each row. 

Odd rows repeat 2. 

Even rows repeat 3 at the same time. 

Odd rows repeat 4. 

Even rows repeat 5. 

8 Position. 


Drop 


Swing 


~~) 


~I 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday Tossing horseshoes over a stake. 
Tuesday A tug-of-war, the girls against the boys. 
Wednesday Ball game. 
Thursday A study of the senses. 
How many have you? 
Which do you think is most important? Why? 
Friday Special study of the senses of touch and taste. 


THIRD WEEK 
Lungs’ and stomach. 

Of what use are your lungs? 

Of what are they composed? 

If you would have healthy lungs what must you do? 

Can you live without breathing? Why not? 

Does cleanliness of body have anything to do with the 
health of the lungs? 

Does your position in sitting and standing have any 
effect on your lungs? 

In what way? 

Why should you avoid draughts of cold air? 

Is it a good plan to go from a warm room into a cold 
one? 
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What happens to the food you eat? 

Describe your stomach? 

What must you do in order to have a healthy stomach? 
How should you eat? 

When should you eat? 

How is food masticated? 

How is food digested? 

Does the stomach need rest? 


FOURTH WEEK 


On the playgrounds reviewg ames and folk dances of 
the year. 
Drawing 


First WEEK 


Monday Landscape. Blue sky and brook, green grass 


and bushes. 


Tuesday Repeat landscape. 
Wednesday Paper cutting of letters in the word JUNE, 


in capitals. 


Use black paper. 
Thursday Mount on gray. 


Cut several small flowers in colors to mount below the. 


word. 
Friday Paint a flower. 


SECOND WEEK 


Monday Clay. Model a boat. 
Tuesday Review picture studies taken during the year. 
Who painted them? 
Wednesday Colored paper landscape. 
Sky — pale green. 
Grass — bright green. 
Distant bushes — darker green. 
Tree — olive green. 
Thursday Cut a vase form from red-orange paper. 
Friday Paste a yellow piece of paper across the bottom 


third of a sheet of brown paper. 


Mount the vase, letting the bottom be placed almost 
in the center of the yellow foreground. 


THIRD WEEK 


Monday Pose. Paint Little Boy Blue. 
Tuesday The Three Bears poster. 

Paper cutting of the three bears. 
Wednesday Paper cutting of beds and bowls. 
Thursday Paper cutting of the three chairs. 
Friday Paper cutting of Golden Locks. 


FourTH WEEK 


Monday Mount above, forming a poster. 

Tuesday Paint a flower. 

Wednesday Paint a summer landscape. 

Thursday Paint a sailboat. 

Firday Paint from a poze, a girl wearing a sunbonnet. 


Stories and Poems 


First WEEK 


Read animal stories by Seton Thompson. 


SECOND WEEK 


Monday Begin memorizing “The Barefoot Boy,’ by 


Whittier. 


Tuesday Continue above. 
Have you ever had any experiences like those of the 
“Barefoot Boy”? 
Wednesday Continue above. 
Thursday Complete poem. 
Friday Read selections from“ The Adventures of Ulysses.” 


THIRD WEEK 


Memorize the poem, “One, Two, Three,’’gby,Bunner. 


FourtH WEEK 


Monday Review all poems memorized. 

Tuesday Continue review of poems. 

Wednesday Let each pupil tell his or her favorite story. 
Thursday Story of “The Bell of Atri.” 

Friday Read selections from “ Alice in Wonderland.” 
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“ Tris crossed the rain- 
bow bridge from Olym- 
tg vus to earth—and her errands 
were those of help and courage 
and bright hope.” — Read this 
beautiful story in 


WONDER STORIES 


THE BEST MYTHS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
By Carolyn S. Bailey 

Here is the best collection of mythological 
stories you have ever seen. Its contents 
were not chosen promiscuously to make a 
“book of myths,”’ but were carefully selected 
to provide a book which would present to a 
child those stories with which he should be 
familiar because of their relation to the 
world’s greatest literature. 


Ancient mythology has suggested the basic 
theme of many famous classics, and reference 
to it is frequent in the writings of all masters. 

»WONDER STORIES is made up of those 
myths most frequently referred to in such 
works. 

Another reason why Wonder Stories is 
superior to all other books of myths is the 
manner in which the stories are told. The 
author’s style is terse, but graceful and pliant 
and intensely interesting. It is characterized 
by a pleasing clearness of diction, which can- 
not fail to leave a vivid and lasting impression 
upon the youthful mind. 

WONDER STORIES is a beautiful ex- 
ample of Bradley Quality book-making. It 
is printed from large, clear type on high grade 
paper, with six full-page color illustrations 
by Clara M. Burd. Size 534 x 8% inches; 
344 pages. 

Price, postpaid, $2.50 
Or sent on 10 days’ free examination 




























































A splendid book of nature stories to tell to small children 
or for the childres to read: 


THE ADVENTURES OF TWINKLY EYES 
THE LITTLE BLACK BEAR 
By Allen Chaffee 
Pictures by Peter J. Da Ru 


Twinkly Eyes is one of the most delightful little characters 
ever created in animal literature. In adventures with his 
brother, Woof, and Mother Black Bear, he learns the vital 
lessons of life through experiences, the moral emphasis of 
which is conveyed clearly to the minds of young readers. 
The habits of the bear and other animals introduced in the 
book are faithfully portrayed and the refreshing environment 
of green forests and open fields is sensed in every chapter. 


Price, postpaid, $1.25 
Or sent on 10 days’ free examination 





Milton Bradley Company 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Beston New York Philadelphia Atlanta 
San Francisco 
Chicago: Thomas Charles Co., Agents 


ansas City: Hoover Bros., Agents 
Toronto: The George M. Fiendey Co., Ltd., Agents 
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How to be Happy Though Teaching 


(Continued from page 349) 


human character. Horne says, “The teacher is not so 
much like the sculptor as he is like the gardener.” For 
these reasons, teaching is creative and original, with no 
limit but Eternity and the Infinite Mind for its goal. 

III Teaching is dramatic. It embodies all the elements 
of success now used in the world of business, in advertising, 
in the moving picture, in the spoken drama, in the political 
arena, or in the factory. It uses the original bonds with 
which we enter this world, but tries to strengthen the 
good, weak ones and attempts to change the strong, bad 
ones. The artistic teacher sways her small audience in 
as dramatic a fashion as ever did a Maude Adams, and with 
the musical speaking voice, gesture and charm of a Maude 
Adams, she would influence her audience even more 
perfectly. 

IV Teaching is a highly intellectual pursuit and, there- 
fore, a human one. No teacher who does not enjoy good 
books, pictures, music, and thrill when her mind comes 
in touch with greater minds in the world’s best libraries, 
can be an artistic teacher. She may be ever so proficient 
in the realm of satisfying material and physical needs and 
that is a splendid avocation, but her greatest joys must 
be in the intellectual realm to keep her thinking above 
the commonplace. Animals procure food and shelter; 
but the human, by thinking, reading, and inventing, 
changes his food and shelter with progressive excellence. 
Reading and practicing what greater minds than ours 
have given us in books and life, must always be of more 
importance and enjoyment to the true teacher than tilling 
the soil or baking a cake. 

V_ Teaching is a broadly social calling. A first grade 
teacher once said, “I like my work, but it takes about 
twelve years to see permanent results. I often wish I 
taught seniors in High School or College.” Even then, 
she might not see many results, for a teacher must content 
herself with the marvelous, though unsatisfying, task of 
building for future generations. She must often content 
herself with being unknown and unsung. If the race is to 
produce super-humans and rule a planet, in truth, rather 
than in fetters, broad education and happy, human edu- 
cators must first be produced. 

VI Teaching answers all the questions involved in the 
pursuit of happiness. One answers that to be happy it 
is necessary to have “some one to work for, some one to 
love, and a God to worship.” Another says that true 
happiness most concerns itself with either “preparing for 
young, producing young, or caring for young.” Elbert 
Hubbard said, “Get your happiness out of your work, 
or you will never know what true happiness is.” This 
is more easily done in the creative work of teaching than 
in any routine form of activity. Though teaching involves 
drudgery, it is inherently full of all the elements of keen 
joy, and since it brings much satisfaction in work, it brings 
much joy. 

VII Teaching offers opportunities for growth. The 
experimental field is calling for workers. With better 
salaries will come a chance for broadening the educational 
possibilities and a teacher will fully realize the value of a 
profession which has a long summer vacation and most 
Saturdays for holidays. 

VIII Teaching offers what the efficient, happy human 
needs. What does he need? To quote: he needs “yood 
health; honesty, selfycontrol and respect; a sense of 
responsibility; culture through books, men, nature, music, 
pictures, and all beautiful things which give interest and 
breadth to life; a religion that meets his needs.’’ Teaching 
offers these necessities. Through better salaries he may 
og hope for other so-called “bare or mere necessities” of 

e. 

“These things I give unto you” and you may be happy, 


though teaching, for a lifetime. But, if the judgment of 
the world contains even a grain of truth, teachers and 
those who hire them must improve old conditions and 
meet new situations. Again, this is not a salary discussion, 
and though better salaries come first in the new scheme of 
affairs, it does not follow that in the case of human happi- 
ness all these other things shall be added unto you. 
Teachers must remember that “heaven helps those who 
help themselves,” but it takes more than just helping 
yourself to a big slice of salary, to make you professionally 
progressive and professionally happy. It is no royal road, 
and it takes the best out of all philosophies to achieve the 
goal; no Epicurean philosophy alone will suffice. 

The first marker on the highway reads, “Be able to put 
yourself in the other fellow’s place.’”’ Some one has well 
named this “an aptitude for vicariousness.” It is “the 
sympathetic creation in ourselves of conditions which 
belong to others.” To put this doctrine into practice 
would make straight the crooked paths now blindly followed 
by supervisor and teacher, by teacher and pupil, by teacher 
and patron, by teacher and the social world. 

The social slogan might be to get in touch with the best 
thought and action in the busy world outside of the school- 
room. This busy world is found in factory, farm, bank, 
or mine; among the great, the poor, the lowly, the lame, 
the halt, the blind, the rich, the conservative, the radical, 
the plutocrat, the “pleb,” the prince, the pauper. From 
not one of these can the teacher draw her mental cloak 
about her and say, “I will have none of these. They can 
be no part of my life.” Make of life a project from which 
you can file away much valuable data that will make you 
more human, charitable, kind, and less opinionated and 
dogmatic. 

Another sign-post of success insists that the teacher be 
a reader. First, she must read professionally and along 
the lines of her own subject. The doctor reads his latest 
medical news, the lawyer his cases new or old, the business 
man his system of some kind, and the teaching profession 
should demand no less. But do not narrow this reading 
to one field and become that bore of bores in teaching, 
— the one-track mind specialist — be it kindergarten, first 
grade, high school, or a special subject type. Read widely 
on drama, music, art, travel, politics, or any other vital 
topic. See and hear the best whenever you can. Re- 
member Ruskin and his orchids. Do not boast of having 
no interest in music, art, literature or drama, or anything 
outside of your profession. Inform yourself on a subject, 
and eleven times out of ten you will acquire an interest. 

A guide to your friends marks your way to happiness 
also. Choose your friends from teachers — and others. 
Make a little Rotary Club of your own, and admit at least 
one from various callings to your friendship. You do not 
have to point your finger at them and teach them all; 
sit still, listen, and you will find yourself being taught. 
You may learn much of philosophy and life, not only out 
of the mouths of babes, but from the lips of those who 
murder the king’s English! As Americans, we may learn 
and cherish much of beauty, folk lore, music, and rhythm 
from those we used to dub “ Dagoes,” “ Chinks,” “ Polacks,”’ 
“Sheenies,” and for a general odious term, “Wops.” 
They may not belong to your club of highbrow professions, 
but you ought to invite their club to meet yours. Try 
a banquet; you might like one, too! 

To help in all the journey to Human Land, study the 
right kind of psychology and practice it. Of course, that 
kind is the psychology of daily life. Some one said that 
“psychology is the study which starts nowhere, wanders 
everywhere, and gets nowhere.” That is the brand too 
often dispensed to teachers. Davis, in “The Work of 
the Teacher,” gives an example of it as follows: “The 
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Summer Schools and Summer Opportunities 


(Continued from pages 344-345) 











Popular Educator 


18 E. 17th St., New York City 


Now REPRESENTATIVES WANTED FOR SUMMER SCHOOLS 


Primary Education 


Address nearest office 


2457 Prairie Ave., Chicago, IIl. 











TRAINING SCHOOL For NURSES: 


Michael Reese Hospital 


Accredited by the Illinois State Department 
of Registration and Education. 3 year course. 
Practical and Theoretical Class Instruction. 
Graduates eligible for State Registration. 

Entrance Requirements: Physical fitness, 4 
years’ High School or its educational equiva- 
lent. _ Textbooks, uniforms, room, board and 
monthly allowance during training. Classes 
forming January, April and September. 

For further information apply to 
Miss M. H. Mackenzie 


Superintendent of Nurses 
Box EC, Michae /Reese Hospital, Chicago, III. 








SCHOOL OF ELEMENTARY 
AND HOME EDUCATION 


(Accredited) 
Formerly Chicago Kindergarten Institute 


1921 Summer School 
June 25th to July 30th 
Courses conducted by experts in Pre- 
Kindergarten, Kindergarten and Elemen- 
tary Training. Unlimited demand for 
experienced teachers. Ideal location for 
a summer in Chicago. Send for illus- 

trated catalog. 


Registrar 709 Rush Street Chicago 


Lyceum Arts Conservatory, Inc. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


June 20-August 1, Six weeks 
ELIAS DAY, Director 


“Thorough Preparation 
for a Definite Work.”’ 
A Uperior faculty, teaching every branch of 
Music and Dramatic Art. 
Work taken during summer will be cr2 dited 
on regular courses. Diplomas and Degrees. 
Write for detailed information and free catalog. 


We own_our buildings and resident dormitory — 
located in Chicago’s finest residential district, 




















A Teachers’ Opportunity 
This Summer 


A - ny Summer Course to meet the needs of 
teachers of Physical Education, and also of other 
teachers who desire instruction for their personal 
benefit and recreation. This course, June 28-Aug- 
ust 6, combines pleasant vacation work with health- 
building. Fundamentals of the subject taught. 
Gymnasium drills and exercises. Folk dancing 
tennis, athletic diversions. Large, well equipped 
building. Write for catalog of Special Summer and 
Regular Courses. 


AMERICAN PHYSICAL 
COLLEGE°¢f EDUCATION 
Co-educationas 


Accredited 


Dept. P-6, 4200 Grand Blvd., Chicago, III. 





Address Registrar Dept. P.E. 
1160 North Dearborn Street CHICAGO 





























PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


For Women 


Summer School 


SIX WEEKS — June 27 to August 6, 1921 


TEACHERS! Why not become more efficient 
individuals, add to your usefulness as teachers 
and INCREASE YOUR SALARIES ? 

OUR TEACHERS’ COURSES IN ALL 
BRANCHES OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
— GYMNASTICS AND DANCING — ARE 
ACCEPTED BY SCHOOL BOARDS FOR 
PROMOTIONAL CREDIT. 

SCHOOL IS ACCREDITED BY STATE DE- 
PARTMENTS OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
AND CHICAGO BOARD OF EDUCATION, 

Experts in all Departments. Exceptional Dancing 
Courses with MADELINE BURTNER HAZLITT, 
Assistant Chalif Normal School of Dancing. 

School Dormitory, convenientiy located. 

SUMMER CAMP in Wisconsin open JULY and 
AUGUST for girls from nine years of age and upward. 

For catalogs address the REGISTRAK. 

Established 1903 


CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Box PE.. 5026 Greenwood Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


SPEND A DELIGHTFUL SUMMER 
TRAVELING 


And Go Back to Your Schoolroom Next Fall with a 
Wonderful Store of New Knowledge and 
Experience and a Nice Bank Account 


UNDREDS of other women teachers have done it. 

They say’it makes you a more sympathetic teacher, 
broader in your relationship to the parents, and more appre- 
ciative of the limited opportunity of the average child in 
his desire for knowledge. Other teachers who closed their 
school year all tired out and looked forward to a summer 
spent fighting the high cost of living have enjoyed it and 
found it profitable. Why not you? 


If you’re between the ages of 25 and 35, willing to learn, am- 
bitious to make good, free to travel extensively, and have some 
normal school or college training, combined with teaching experience, 
we would like to tell you about this work of ours. It’s so different 
from school work that it offers complete rest and a profitable happy 
vacation. 

Ninety-eight teachers were selected from eight hundred appli- 
cants last summer and added to our regular organizations. Twelve 
of the ninety-six earned over $1000.00 each during the vacation 
period and the rest averaged a few cents more than $55.00 per week. 
Twenty-eight of the ninety-six were selected for permanent posi- 
tions last fall. Eleven resigned their schools and returned to the 
work before January 1 this year, and over forty have already made 
plans to be with us again this summer, many of them making a year’s 
contract. 

Don’t answer this unless you are a live, keen, ambitious young 
woman, actually interested in hard work and willing to spend the 
whole vacation with us. Good health is very essential! 

Tell us about your education, about your teaching experience. 
Give your age and other information that will help make your appli- 
cation stand out from the mass. Remember that first preference 
will be given to those who can start earliest and work longest. 

We will carefully train those selected, furnish them with everything 
needed free of charge, take care of their railroad fare from their school 
location to their field of work, and pay all railroad fare as they move 
from point to point throughout the summer. 

A regular weekly advance will be made to each teacher selected 
for the purpose of taking care of expenses while she is getting started 
and learning the business, and give every one the opportunity to 
earn at least $50.00 per week. 

Write! Find out if you are qualified. 











Give approximate date for beginning and ending work. Address, 
Dept. B. R., S. J. Gillfillan, Garland Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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six-year-old is individualistic, lacking in power of sustained 

attention and without accurate motor control.” This is 
good, but a perfectly vague, meaningless and useless 
statement, unless the teacher translates it into the principle 
back of “Johnny’s restlessness, selfishness, awkwardness 
in writing or drawing,” and helps, not scolds, Johnny on 
that basis. Psychology no longer believes that we get 
too old to learn. Learn one new thing entirely outside 
of your teaching field, at least once a year. Use a type- 
writer, run a car of inexpensive make (it is hard for teachers 
to get their hands on their own steering wheel unless it 
is that kind). Write poetry, compose music, join a gym- 
nasium class, indulge in any of the many possible forms of 
wholesome activity or recreation. Some call it having an 
avocation, some a hobby. It takes on many and varied 
forms. . *- *#,¢ . 

Do not spend all your vacations visiting relatives, or 
staying too near the locality of your birth, be it straight- 
laced New England, commercial New York, provincial 
Middle West, languorous South, wild or woolly West 
(wherever that is), or on the shores of the playground 
Pacific. Why? It makes you tend to drab and mauve 
shades rather than those of colorful variety. 

Apply business methods to your teaching. System 
conserves time. Davis says, ‘“ Depending on memory is a 
wasteful practice; depend upon system.” Do not clutter 
your brain with the petty details of routine. Put these 
on your daily calendar and then promptly forget them till 
the right time. - Fill your mind with new ideas instead of 
details of drudgery, then carry out these new ideas. Be 
satisfied with a professional rating of yourself done by 
many expert supervisors, and pay little heed to the rating 
given you by some fond mother, or some one who likes your 
social graces, or your fine complexion, and from these 
deduces that you must be a “fine teacher.” 

Study, as you would your Bible, your Koran, or your 
Talmud, the problem of the correct use of your leisure 
time. It is a wise individual who can decide what this 
is, but many teachers give it as little thought as the care 
of their health, unless it is thrust upon them. Most 
teachers play too little, a small minority play too much. 
Those who play too little, must rarely be blamed for their 
neglect of themselves. They often play too little because 
they have too little leisure, in spite of the fact that some 
people think that a teacher is engaged in her professional 
activities from nine o’clock to four o’clock, five days in a 
week, and has the rest of her time to herself. Playing 
golf and riding in automobiles are forms of recreation not 
indulged in to excess by school teachers, largely due to 
lack of funds. In some isolated communities, cards and 
dancing are in disrepute, due to the religious views of the 
community, so in such localities a teacher cannot engage 
in those twoforms. A teacher once confessed to me that ler 
only form of recreation was teaching a Sunday-school class 
and taking a walk Sunday afternoons. That was partly her 
fault, but largely the fault of the community. - Hyde says, 
“Play and people to play with are as necessary for a teacher 
as prayer for a preacher, or votes for a politician, a piano for 
a musician, or a hammer fora carpenter.” Play removes the 
day’s cobwebs from the brain, and sleep is undisturbed by 
the petty worries of the schoolroom. It has been said that 
a teacher should organize her life in “care-proof, water- 
tight compartments, so that the annoyances of one section 
do not spill over and spoil other sections.” Play will help 
her so to arrange her life. If these recipes do not make of 
you a human, happy teacher, you may be helped by 
answering the question of “Why do I teach?” Davis, in 
“The Work of the Teacher,” says, “I teach for the same 
reasons which lead others to enter their profession. I 
teach for money, because I must earn a living; I believe 
my work is rendering a high degree of social service and 
so I have faith in my profession just as I hope my neighbors 
have in their crafts and callings; and considering my own 


circumstances and disposition, I prefer teaching to any 
other vocation I might choose. I am not a martyr; | 
have elected my career and am giving my life to it in the 
same way that every worthy craftsman gives to his chosen 
labor. I am not professionally more self-sacrificing than 
my neighbors, the lawyer, the editor, the carpenter, and 
the merchant.” 

The Board of Education of New York City answers this 
question in a recent leaflet. It says: 


Why Should I Teach? 


Teach because teaching is service. More and more the best people 
are coming to see that the only soul-satisfying reward in life is to 
extend help to others — to serve. 

Teach because teaching is moral and mental growth. No other 
calling gives the same chances for self-development in culture and 
fine living. 

Teach because the teacher more than all others molds the social 
world in which she must live, making of her boys and girls of to-day 
her fellow-citizens of to-morrow. 

Teach because the most interesting thing in life is to watch growth, 
and of all growth the most inspiring is the development of mind and 
character under the magic of the teacher’s sympathy. 

Teach because teaching is a dedication of all that is best in you to 
all that is best in those about you — to fathers and mothers whose 
fondest hope is in their children, to the little child who trusts the 
world of grown-ups to guide him toward the light. 

Teach because as a patriot you owe it to your country and as a 
human being you owe it to humanity.” 


If, then as Stevenson says, life presents the “great 
task of happiness” there is no other profession that offers 
it to you in greater possibilities and proportions. So let us 


Move among our race 
And show a glorious morning face. 








**Vacational”’ Training 


With Pay 


Get a glimpse of practical 
commercial life this sum- 
mer. It will be a broaden- 
ing, helpful, profitable ex- 
perience. 


For those who can qualify 
there are openings still 
available in our organiza- 
tion. Write and let us tell 
you about them. 


North Ridge Brush Co. 


41 Clark Street Freeport, Ill. 
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The Butterfly 


(Continued from page 384) 
Fourth Week - ie 

First Day Describe the Butterfly’s visit to 
the Mint. What did the Mint offer and why? 

SeconD Day Draw or describe the room 
the Butterfly entered. 

TuirpD Day What did the Butterfly say 
he needed? Where did he fly? What became 
of him? What did he say? What did the 
house-plant say? 

FoURTH AND FirtH Days Dramatize the 
story briefly or rewrite it briefly in your own 
words. Illustrate it in a neat booklet to take 
home. Decorate the booklet with a painting 
of a Butterfly and write inside everything you 
learned in connection with this lesson. Copy 
Wordsworth’s poem, “To a Butterfly.” Com- 
pare the story with other tales of Andersen’s. 
Have you read “Little Ida’s Flowers’’? 
“The Pea Blossom”? “The Elfin Hill’? 








You Sing America, 
Why Not SEE IT? 























THe AT EW. 
DEN V ER J AY 
AND 32 NATIONAL MONUMENTS 


























School teachers enjoy their favorite 
outdoor sports and recreation in Colo- 
rado, plus climate, scenery, moun- 
tains and invigorating air. Take the 
Peak-to-Peak trip, Fall River Circle 
trip, and see Arapahoe Glacier, Rocky 
Mountain National Park and Den- 
ver’s Mountain Parks. 


Write For 






















Camping Sunny 
Fishin s FREE 8) im 
me) BOOKLET te 





Mot oring, 008 
that tells where to 
go and what to see in 
cool, sunny Colorado 








Comfortable 


Go] 0 ifing 
Climbing 


DENVER TOURIST BUREAU 
538 17th St., Denver, Colo. 


BRANCH BUREAUS: Chicago, St. 
Louis and Kansas City 
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Penmanship and Spelling Co-ordinated 





they elimjnate the unnecessa 
New York City Public Schools. 


liberal quantities from well-known authors, all 


30 Irving Place, New York City 


Palmer Method Spellers 


Educators everywhere should investigate thoroughly this plan of 
studyin spelling, the words written in the most colendivdy taug ee A p or = guna a 


Because the words in the Palmer _— Soaaes are all in Palmer Method Penmanship 


esent te the il for visualization all ds 
HOTO ENGRAVED PALMER METHOD PEN. 
MANSHIP. There is a separate book for each grade. 


t penmanship style. 


impression to the written expression. Words used 


have been carefully selected by wel well-k: known cauakens, = cae ving been tested in one of the largest and most progressive 
In Palmer Method Spellers for the intermediate and advanced grades are quotatinas in 

in photo-engraved Palmer Method Penmanship. 

Write our nearest office for further information. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
623 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Pittock Buliding, Portiand, Ore, 





Only 7 


every scho 


to Teachers 
spared to get every word and 


it will greatly appeal to you. 


CABLE CO., 1201 Cable Bldg., 


Famous 


author’s name and everything else about it ,;° 
absolutely correct. These are reasons why it is No 
the standard song book of America—and why 


Prices: 7c each in 100 lots, F. O. B. Chicago. 
per doz.,prepaid. Less than 12 at 10c per copy, prepaid. 


¢ Brings This 









Song Book 
< 





You can furnish your pupils with the best 
known song book in the world, at a price so low that 
can order them freely. 


The 101 Best Songs 


has a splendidly good selection of the songs that you 
will want, with words and music complete, in easy keys. 

It is practical, low priced and 
FREE Sample yet a very expensive book to 
produce because no cost was 


eS ie aa 
Helpful 
Cable Books 


101 Famous Poems 
er copy, prepaid. 

i samples. 

Everyday Songs 

5 cents each in 100 lots. 

for sample. 

Favorite Songs 

(Catholic Edition). 7c 

each in 100 lots. 

for sample. 63 


note, every 


$1.00 


CHICAGO 














Webber’s Handbook of Commercial English. 


Grammar for Thinkers. 
pamphlet. 25 cents. 
Right at Hand Stories. By Rosa L. 
ries for dictation and reproduction. Carefully 
the most part, and cannot be found elsewhere. 


3 Vols., viz., True (a Literary Play) The 

and a Girl’s Dream of Pictures (for Art Classes). 

Paper covers. 25 cents each. 
Kingsley Outline Studies. 


thousands have been sold. Send for detailed list. 


List includes Julius Caesar, Merchant of Venice, 
King Lear, Sir Roger de Coverley, Lady of the 


THE PALMER COMPANY ovcxzion 





BOOKS FOR ENGLISH TEACHERS: 


the largest Business College in New England, after careful examination o 


this subject. Chosen for its inclusion of essentials and its omission of superfluous matter 
Cloth, $1.00. 

Term Plan on Punctuation. By CALLAHAN and STERNGLANZ (Pub. Sch. 167, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 
Paper covered pamphlet. 15 cents. 


By True Wortny Warte, M.A. The essence of Grammar. 


Sawin and Frank H. PALMER. 
School Plays. . a Group of Girls under direction of Miss Ettnvor Murpny, 
All’s 


Now number 90 separate, 


Kingsley English Texts: with Kingsley Outline Study included. 


Sir Launfal, As You Like It. Prices from 45 to 65 cents. 


Iva M. WEBBER. sof the by Burdett College: 


the leading manuals on 


Paper covered 


A collection of short sto- 
are chosen from real life, for 
75 cents. 


edited. Stories 
Cloth, 210 pages. 
English Teacher. 
Long Road to To-morrow (for History Classes) 
Interesting, and carefully worked out for staging. 


paper-covered pamphlets. Hundreds of 


20 cents each. 

Cover, thus far, 12 titles 
Macbeth, Evangeline, Old Testament "Episodes 

Lake, Burke's Speech, Ancient Mariner, Visiongof 





120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 












For Pupils Backward in 





ACTION, IMITATION and FUN SERIES 


Reading Get the 
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School Book and School Map Directory 


GET THE HABIT, Teachers, Principals, Supervisors and Superintendents. Watch this 
directory for just what you need to make your school a little better than it was last year. 
GET THE HABIT, Publishers of books and maps, of using directory space or display space 
and tell the Teachers, Superintendents, Supervisors and Principals what you have to 


make their schools just a little better than last year. 


Yes, each is essential to the other. 


Get acquainted and mention Primary Education when you write. 





EFFICIENCY-VI 


The Efficiency Arithmetics are models in mechani- 
cal construction. The binding will not easily soil. 
The lines of the text are of standard length and ample 
margins are provided, so that the pupil is not re- 
pe appt a ay Se to the end. 

t sizes are adapted to the ages of the pupils. 
The illustrations are clear and definitely contribute 
to the problems with which they are connected. 
Every a portion of suoce bes been — 
there being no blank or partially ges. Even 
the end sheets are used for illustrated tables of weights 
and measures, and the outside cover for mathematical 
symbols. The drill exercises are in bold faced type, 
so that they stand out clearly and are easily located. 
The time and the energy of the pupils are conserved 
in every possible way. 


Publishers, ATKINSON, MENTZER & CO. 


2214 South Park Avenue, Chicago 
80 E. lith Street, New York 


SCHOOL DICTIONARIES 
(Continued) 


Just glance at the heavy leaded type used in Laird 
and Lee’s Webster’s New Standard Dictionary! 
The bold, black letters of the vocabulary word extend 
beyorid the marginal line, to catch the eye quickly. 


Proper names and proper terms derived from them 
are printed with large capital initials, showing at a 
glance when words should invariably begin with 
capital letters. 


Clear and simple — the type thus becomes a real 
aid in dictionary study. It is one of the reasons 
why from Maine to California, in the Philippines, 
and even in far-away Japan, students love to use 
Webster’s New Standard Dictionary. 


LAIRD & LEE, Inc. 
1732 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 





FORM OR SHAPE 


The most numerous element we see with our eyes 
and — .- a nents, is form. It - LF faa 
us; and on the ing, changing an ifying 
of it is based the industry of the world. It is the 
chief aim of drawing to teach this form. School 
children can be taught form so thoroughly that they 
can go to the black and draw, say ten pitchers, 
i , and not have two alike; do this quickly and 
oe and know rfectiy well the reason. 

Perhaps the strongest feature of Augsburg’s Draw- 
ing is the Form Work. All form in it is on 
five simple forms which run through the entire system, 

ing a basis to form in Free Hand Drawing, in 

and in Mechanical Drawing; also to the 
ew Pee 

ugs| 's Drawing is an 

methods to aid in the mastery of the big elements of 
form. It is the only system that subordinates picture 
making to the teaching the greater elements of 
Position, Direction, Form and Proportion. 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 


“Chuckles of Delight’ 


“There are no readers more beautiful than 
yours, nor more delightful to read. Our 
children have a set of the Primers for which 
there could never be a better commentary 
than their chuckles of delight when reading 
time comes.” 

— Alberta Walker, Normal School, Washington, D.C. 


Thousands of teachers are having a simi- 
lar experience with the Free and Treadwell 
Readers. Why not let your pupils share a 
condition that brings “‘chuckles of delight”? 


The Reasons Are in the Books 
ROW, PETERSON & COMPANY 


Prang Products 


Stixit Paste 
The Stickiest Paste in Town 
Enginex Papers 
The Original Poster Papers 
Construction Papers 
For 30 Years the Standard 


Send for new pocket Catalogue and Illustrated 
“Prang Bulletin’’ 


THE PRANG COMPANY 


1922 Calumet Avenue, Chicago 
30 Irving Place, New York 





CLOSING DAY ENTERTAINMENTS 
Edited by Joszen C. Smmperar 
An entirely new and yy ay collection of steaptins 
material for y primary, grammar 
mgmied _——_ yo 42 pony ~y a read- 
" tions, specimen parts for uatio: 
yy oti welcomes and valedictories of a child. 
like ), 14 dialogues, exercises and motion 
songs, 15 songs, 62 class mottoes, 1 suggestive program. 
128 pages. Price 40 cents, postpai 
Better Books for Teachers 
Primary Seat Work, Sense Training and Games— 
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Games and Rhymes for 

the First Four Grades — De giacinted 

Language Games for all Grades — Deming 

BOGE GEN vccccsese eeeseesecseccocsovese 

With Cards (for pupils’ use) ............. 
Write for complete catalog, mailed free 


Publishers 


2457 Prairie Ave. Chicago | Chicago 








Bosktey-Gerty Company, 


New York 7 E. Twenty-third Street, Chicago 











What to Look for in September 


Before planning her September work, we urge every 
teacher to read the first article in this issue, and arrange 
her schedules with this idea of co-operation between home 
and school as a basis on which'to build. By all the signs, 
the home is at last seeking new adjustment with the 
School, and this is the psychological moment for cementing 
a relation that in the past has never been wholly satis- 
factory. We are learning at last that physical, moral, and 
intellectual education cannot be divided between the 
home, the church, and the school, each working independ- 
ently, and expect a well-rounded result. All three agencies 
must work together consciously, with consideration one 
for the other, if popular education is going to achieve in 
the future even a measure of what it has done in the past. 

One of the most effective means of enlisting interest in 
the home is the project method of teaching, now so popular. 
As each child is, in a measure, responsible for the success 
of the enterprise, he naturally discusses the undertaking 
at home and on the playground, until the parents and 
older brothers and sisters are quite as interested as he is, 
and are often glad ,to help. So, by all means, start a 
‘*project” in September and bring the parents into is at 
much as possible. The September issue will offer you a 
choice of several. A study of Indian life, extending over 
a six-weeks’ term, begins then, including a study of “Hia- 
watha,” language, arithmetic, history, geography, drawing, 
picture study, etc., illustrated with diagrams, cut-outs, and 


posters. The material represents the work of teachers in 
the Middle West and on the Pacific Coast, and will extend 
over the autumn issues. 

If your course of study demands a different subject for 
autumn, try the cotton project, prepared by a New Jersey 
teacher, which involves the study of textiles and the 
processes of spinning and weaving. 

For the first and second grades, we cannot imagine a 
more ideal way to begin the year than by using the Mother 
Goose Project, prepared in the Manual Arts Department 
of Girard College, Philadelphia. This involves hand-work, 
language and arithmetic, and with it we shall publish 
outlines that may be traced and colored by the children 
unable to make free-hand drawings. These outlines could 
also be transferred to the blackboard for borders. 

Then there is a co-operative blackboard, built up around 
an apple-tree. If you have never tried one, why not start 
one the very first day of school, when idle moments are 
so dangerous. 

But you are not going to have any idle moments, for we 
have a generous amount of seat work for September, 
as well as language stories, physical relief drills, health 
plays, Mother Goose games with music, and the usual 
inexhaustible supply of Ideas to Try. 

For your use professionally we think you will like the 
articles on “Writers of Children’s Literature,” by Miss 
Sara E. Chase, a school principal of New Jersey. The 
subject in September is Maria Edgeworth. 

The conditions which have made life so difficult for us 
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all during the past few years, have 
borne iwth especial heaviness on the 
publishers of teachers’ magazines, and 
it has not always been possible to pre- 
sent work in the most ideal form. 
Now that conditions seem to be im- 
proving, we may all start the new 
school year with real optimism and 
refreshed energies. 


When Skies are Gray 


When skies are gray, and bleak winds blow, 
And other birds are still, 

The white-throat lifts his long-drawn note 
From yonder wooded hill. 


Again, and yet again, it comes, 
That sweet insistent strain, 

Filling the dreary day with song, 
My psalmist of the rain. 


When June suns brim the daisy’s cup, 
And drones the dusty bee, 

When all the air is loud with song, 
He joins the jubilee, 


Or silent hides within the copse 
Till evening shadows fall, 

Then winds again the silver horn 
That holds my heart in thrall. 


At twilight’s calm and peaceful hour 
My Angelus he rings: 

From out the depths of forest glooms 
My Even-song he sings; 


And oft at night, when stars are hid, 
And mists drive from the sea, 

I hear his thrice-repeated trill, 
A midnight litany. 


When skies are gray, and sad thoughts rise, 
And life seems blank or drear, 

Then, heart of mine, lift up a lay 
As sweet and full of cheer: 


A song of hope, a song of trust 
That sunny days will fall, 
That life is good, that death is good, 
And Love is over all. 
— Katherine Paine Sutton 


At Grandpa’s Farm 


Our schoolroom now is all shut up, 
Our lesson-books are put away, 

And I have come to this nice place 
Through my vacation-time to stay. 


- They’re busy every minute here, 
They’ve so much work to do and plan; 
I think it will be easier now, 
For I am helping all I can. 


I ride the horse when Grandpa wants 
To make some furrows in the ground; 
I know the way to pull the reins 
When it is time to turn around. 


I pick up apples when I find 

The wind has blown them from the tree, 
And Grandma makes a pie of them, 

And makes a little one for me. 


I like the cows and brush their hair 
Till it is smooth and soft as silk. 
I want them to be friends with me, 
Because I mean to learn to milk. 


I often feed them with such things 
As lettuce leaves, and husks of corn; 
There’s one of them I like so much 
I’ve tied a ribbon on her horn. 


I watch and see them making hay — 
I’m glad to know the grass is mowed, 

For when they bring it from the field 
They let me ride upon the load. 


25 East Jackson Boulevard 


Agency was $1412. 
$1600. 


Maximum $2100. 


Where? In High Class Private Schools. 


suburbs; in progressive new towns with the 
money with which to pay good salaries. 


You can do it through the Albert Teachers’ 
location desired, etc, 


437 Fifth Ave., New York City, N. Y. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ 


clearing house for Grade Teachers in this country. 


—— OTHER OFFICES: 


AGENCY 


Chicago, Illinois 


GOOD SALARIES FOR GRADE TEACHERS 
In 1920 the average salaries secured for Grade Teachers by the Albert Teachers’ 
28 per cent of the number placed secured over 
We are having equally good results this year. 
who is a Normal or College Graduate, with or without experience. 


We can place every Grade Teacher 


In Public Schools in cities large and small, 


in the Middle West, in the Far West, in the East and in the South; in choice residential 


best school buildings and equipment, and 
We have the patronage. We are the largest 
It is up to you to get well located. 


Agency. Write fully about your training, 





Symes Building, Denver, Colorado 


Peyton Building, Spokane, Washington 





When I’m about the house or barn 
I do not bang and make a noise, 
And Grandpa says he’d rather have 

One girl around then twenty boys. 


— Mary Hanson 


And it’s oh, for the boom of a fairy bassoon, 
And the oboes and horns as they strike up a 
tune, 

And the twang of the harps and the sigh of 
the lutes 

And the clash of symbols, the purl of the flutes: 
And the fiddles sail in 

To the musical din, 

While the chief all on fire, with a flame for a 
hand, 

Rattles on the gay measure and stirs up his 
band. — R. C. Lehmann 


“A Note to the 
Teacher” 


(Continued from page 357) 


to this after-school session that Ben’s 
mother took exception, and about 
which she wrote the teacher. 

Miss Blake replied to her as follows: 


My dear Mrs, Allen: 


I do not blame you for objecting to Ben 
staying after school every night for his spell- 
ing lesson. Perhaps you can think of some 
other way to cure him of his habit of annoy- 
ing me in class — you know Ben better than 
I do. Perhaps you can talk the matter over 
with Ben and get him to understand that it is 
not the part of a gentleman to tease me in 
class when I am endeavoring to do my best 
for him and the others; if so, the after-school 
session would no longer have to be maintained. 
I like Ben; I even enjoy his mischievousness, 
but in school, you will understand, I have to 
put a check to his enthusiasm. 


Quite needless to say, there was no 
trouble about Ben’s spelling after that. 
Neither was there anything but good 
feeling between his teacher and his 
mother. 


Such notes, to bring the desired 
results, require tact. They cannot be 
written in any hurried, slip-shod man- 
ner, but carefully thought out, carefully 
planned, sincerely written, the answers 
to the notes written to the teacher can 
establish a lasting bond of sympathy 
and understanding between the teacher 
and the mother which will add materi- 
ally to the teacher’s success in that 





particular school, 


For Pupils Backward in Reading 
Get the 


Action, Imitation and Fun Series 
ELOPED 


Mall us 20c with any size film for development and 
6 velvet prints. Or send 6 negatives, any size, and 
2 ¢ for 6 prints. Prompt service. Roanoke Photo 
Fi ishing Co., 3j9 Bell Avenue, Roanoke, Va. _ 


















Moore Push-less 
Hangers 
for School Rooms 


Easy to insert in walls or wood-work. 
Ideal for the hanging of any picture, map, 
wall chart, clock or heavy decoration of 
any kind. Hold up to 100 pounds. Four sizes. 
Teachers may have samples free. 


Sold by hard , ion- 
by hardware, station 15¢ per 









ery, drug and photo supply 
stores everywhere. 


Moore Push-Pin Co. 
16-4 Berkley St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Manufacturers of the World- 
famous Moore Push - Pins 














SOMETHING NEW 



















Medication by Inhalation 


For the relief of Asthma, Hay Fever, Throat 
Tickle, Coughs, Husky Voice, Hiccough, 
Whooping Cough, Catarrh or any irritation of 
the respiratory tract. 


Relief guaranteed. Recommended by leading physicians. 
Conveniently carried in pocket or purse. Absolutely 
rmless. No menthol, eucalyptol, camphor. 


Price 650 Stamps accepted 


THE ARROW COMPANY 
1506 St. Clair Ave. Detroit, Mich. 











be! 


U can have a youthful ap- 4 

\ pearance, clear complexion, 
ic eyes, eye- 
Ae 5 aon ghectel neck 
and chin, luxuriant hair, attrac- 
tive hands, comfortable feet. Be 





free from unsightly lines, pimples, 

ea 
facial muscles — all h following ous simple direc- 
tions. Thousands have done so. o drugs, no waste 
of time, no big expense and quick results. Send for 
latest free et containing many beauty hints and al} 


about the wonderful work accomplished by the 


GRACE MILDRED CULTURE COURSE 
Dept. 19, Gotham Nat'l Bank Bidg., 1819 Broadway, New York 





(A Branch of Susanna Cocroft’s W ork) 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION DIRECTORY 
F LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


The teachers’ agency is alegitimate and helpful institution. 
Some of the very best and very successful educators 
in public schools, colleges and private schools have 
been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. 








Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 


Rihectinies: tania Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


Se Beacon Street, Boston. 


Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 





THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 


ACENCY 


REGISTER NOwW. 





Boston, 


™ TEACHER'S EXCHANGE © 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 


120 Boylston St. 





year. First class eq — 
irect calls from school officers. Direct recommendations 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU #2 


FREE RECISTRATION 


ent. Operates locally and aationsie. 
e 
prepared teachers in great demand. 265 D 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 








POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ ASS'N] 


Write us what you want. 
Free Literature. Address 


MARION, IND. 











people. 
able candidates. 
to school officials. 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established i855 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 


366 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK 
Between 34th and 35th Sts. 


Cuargtes W. Mutrorp, Prop. 








TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for superior 


We register only reli- 
Services free 


Harlan P. French, Pres., W. W. Andrews, Sec’y, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y. 





The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


NEW YORK 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 


Wm. 0. PRATT, Manager 


schools in all parts of the country. 
Advises parents about schools 


70 Fifth Avenue 





Better Positions! Better Pay! 


Free Registration 


Unsurpassed facilities for service 


Write us if interested in any kind of teaching or administrative position. 


Special attention given grade teachers. 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU, 28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago. 








Teachers’ Agencies—continued on Pages 
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, New Shoes— Old Shoes — Tight Shoes 


all feel the same if you 
shake into them some 


==, ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


Thre Antiseptic, Healing Powder for the feet 


Takes the friction from the shoe, freshens the 
0 feet and gives new vigor. At night when your 
feet are tired, sore and swollen from walking or 
dancing, Sprinkle ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE in the 
foot-bath and enjoy the bliss ot feet with- 
out an ache. 

-Over 1,500,000 pounds of powder for the feet were 
used by our Army and Navy during the war. 





















—werrsy 





h June for grade and rural teachers. 






Old Mr. Crow, unable now 
To lead an active life, 
Left all the business care to her 
(She was the second wife). 


One day he looked abroad to see 
If things were going right, 

And in the field of corn below 
He saw a fearful sight. 


A monstrous man was standing there, 
Equipped from hat to boot, 

Armed with a heavy gun well aimed, 
As if prepared to shoot. 


Off to the field his helpmate flew, 
With sense and vision keen, 

And soon returned to make report 
Of what she there had seen. 


“That man is but a suit of clothes, 
With straw and hay stuffed thick, 
And that large gun that scared you so 
Is but a wooden stick. 


“So we may dine on corn to-day, 
For this I surely know: 
A man of straw with wooden gun 
Could never harm a crow.” 
—M. E. N. Hatheway 





Correct Speech 


Before the Section on Organization of the 
National Society for the Study and Correction 
of Speech Disorder, Dr. Walter B. Swift, the 
president, from the Northwestern University, 
discussed ‘‘Speech Correction Organization for 
Small Cities.” He showed how all small 
cities could have speech correction, inex- 
pensively. 

“Speech correction to-day,” he said, “has 
become so important that cities, because of 
their small size, cannot afford to deprive 
their pupils of the advantages that accrue 
from speech correction. Therefore, a great 
deal of study has been put upon the question 
as to how small cities and perhaps rural dis- 
tricts miy secure the values of speech correc- 
tions. First, the local normal school should 
place on its faculty an instructor on speech 
defect correction, in order to train all the 
teachers who graduate to become correctors 
themselves. Then it will be considered a 
regular part of the work of every teacher to 
do some speech correction.” 

In urging ‘“‘better speech for better Ameri- 
cans,” Susan B. Davis of the Kent, Ohio, 
Normal School, said it involved three con- 
siderations: 1 The use of pure English; 
2 Clean-cut and refined diction; 3 The effec- 
tive use of the voice. 

“No other social phenomenon more 
pertinently or forcefully before us than that 
of immigration,” she declared. ‘No picture 
is more constantly before us than that of 
the incoming hordes of foreigners. We know 
as never before that if they continue to seek 
our shores, for the best interests of us all 
they must become one with us in every way. 
To accomplish this, we no longer invite 
them to speak our language, but to each and 
every one we are saying in no uncertain 
terms, ‘Thou shalt adopt the American 
speech.’ In demanding this acceptance of 
our language, let us do it with a love and pride 
not only for correct written English, but for 
a speech that shall be beautiful, as well as 
‘Yankeeish,’ and that is, if true to itself 
clear and clean-cut rather than inarticulate 
and crude.” —New York Globe 


FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 


28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Big demand for teachers all over the coun- 
) try. No registration fee during May and 


is 
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Mr. Bumblebee 


One afternoon his velvet suit 
He brushed with utmost care, 

And humming softly to himself 
Went out to take the air. 


He called on Madame Hollyhock, 
His compliments to pay. 

She asked him to remain to tea, 
And he was glad to stay. 


He stayed so long a-drinking tea 
And tasting dainties rare, 

And talking over current news, 
He fell asleep right there. 


When he awoke and tried to go 
He could not get away; 

The doors were all securely locked, 
And he was forced to stay. 


“‘Be calm,” said Madam Hollyhock, 
“And do not fret and shout, 
For in the morning Mr. Sun 
Will promptly let you out.” 


At break of day the janitor 
Came with his golden key, 
Unlocked the doors, and freedom gave 
To Mr. Bumblebee. 
—M. E. N. Hathe way 





Hoy-Toys The Hoycraft Manufacturing 
Company, New York City. 

One of the chief joys of the primary room 
to-day is the sand-table. It is like the magic 
carpet, and transports the children from 
fairyland to the Arabian Desert, and from 
the Arabian Desert to Robinson Crusoe’s 
Island in the twinkling of an eye. A great 
deal of ingenuity and hard labor are required 
from the teacher, however, to make the 
scenario which render these transformations 
possible. In the past she has been obliged 
to make all the figures required for herself, 
with the help of the children. Now the 
Hoy-Toys have come to her assistance, and 
with their help she can illustrate almost any 
of the well-known children’s stories at will. 

Hoy-Toys are constructed of wood, de- 
signed and executed by the best artists and 
craftsmen, insuring a finished product, edu- 
cational in its color value and irresistible in 
its appeal. 

They are produced in sets of four to. six 
figures in average size from 4144” to 7144” in 
height; are non-breakable, leeaiented wood 
being used in their construction; non-poisonous 
in their finish and the back of each character 
is produced in mahogany. 

On the reverse side of each the appropriate 
verse which it portrays is printed in three 
languages — English, French and Spanish — 
increasing the educational value of these toys. 

Each toy has one or more movable parts, 
which adds much to the enjoyment and interest 
of Hoy-Toys, together with an appropriate 
base device which permits the toys to stand 
alone. 

The sets comprise such stories as “This 
Little Pig Went to Market,” “Old King Cole,” 
“The Three Bears,” “ Little Red Riding Hood,” 
etc. A useful and attractive container is 
provided with each set. 





TEACHERS 
Desiring promotion will fill out and mail to- 
day to 

Educators-Agency, !450 Y.M.C.A. Bidg. Chicago, III. 


Without cost or obligation please send list of 
positions to be filled by September 1, 1921. 


Pa still aint carne a véintnded ae dinetanials oweene 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION DIRECTORY 
OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is 
a very serviceable institution for school boards and 
teachers. The right teacher in the right position 
means the highest success for both teacher and pupil. 

















TEACHERS WANTED FOR ALL GRADES 





Send for THE HELP BOOK of the —— 


EDMANDS EDUCATORS’ 


It secures larger salaries by teaching ‘How to candidate.” 


101 A TREMONT STREET, 


EXCHANCE 


Free to New England teachers 


BOSTON 9, MASS. 











ALLIED TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


H. R. SOPER, Proprietor 505 Fifth Ave. (42nd St.) New York 
“QUALITY and SERVICE.”’ A comprehensive organization. 


NO FEE unless a Satisfactory Position is accepted. 


Rochester, N. Y., 643 Park Ave., H. Reeves, Manager 
Chicago, Ill., 122 "So. Michigan Ave. os E oO. Jones, Manager 


— form mailed on request. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 





A Somewhere there is a position 
pa Somewhere there is a teacher Minneapolis 
Fer Each We know where the position is Teachers Agency 
TEACHER You tell us where the teacher is 602 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 






















Be One of Us 


said Sir Thomas Lipton, 

the famous yachtsman, to 
our Dr. Mackenzie, and so say 
we to you. 


Try the premier educational 
agents of America. No advance 
fee for grade or other teachers. 
Albert Teachers’ Agency 


Dept. C 437 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK 














TEACHERS WW AN TED 


We secure better positions at better salaries than can be secured by individual efforts. Calls come from 
every section of the country. ENROLL NOW for a new position. No registration fee unless placed. 


CENTRAL GOVCATIONAL Eanes W. J. HAWKINS, Manager 
4 Metropolitan 6 St. Louis, Mo. 


WESTERN appointments, salary, $1200. University graduates with 
$2400. State 


Teachers’ Certificates, initial salary, $1800 to $ 
qualifications. Write for particulars. 
’ 845 S cont 
CANADA Western Teachers’ Bureau,**°sivcc"**' Winnipeg, Man., Canada 


TEACHER 





Qualificatiors—four year High School course, year State 
Normal. Yearly schools opening September continue until 
end of June. Salary, rural schools, $1100 to $1300; graded 








Eventually you'll join our Exchange. 
Because we successfully promote 
Teachers to Better Positions. 


FREE ENROLLMENT — ALL OFFICES — REGISTER NOW 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ 


DENVER, COLO. 
Gas & Electric Bldg. 


EXCHANCE 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. BERKELEY, CALIF. 


CHICAGO 
: The PI lymouth Bidg. Berkeley Bank Bldg. 


Peoples Gas Bias. 
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TEACHERS, COME TO HEADQUARTERS 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR “THE ROAD TO GOOD POSITIONS” AND ENROLLMENT CARD 


UNEXCELLED SERVICE— FREE ENROLLMENT IN ALL OFFICES 
2  — OTHER OFFICES: 
. Minneapolis Los Angeles 


a SS — 
TOGA MALTA EH Portland, Ore 
North W. Bank Bidg, Lumber Exchange Chamber of Commerce 


AGENCY 
Kansas Oity, Mo. Chicago, Ill. 





410 U.S. Nat. BANK BLDG. DENVER. COLO 
WM. RUFFER, A.M., 


- Manager 







WS bedeny A shi Assistant ea 2 
‘vad FIELD REPRESENTA “LARGEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY IN THE WEST 














TEACHER PLACEMENT AT COST 


The NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY is working on a cost basis. While it is self-supporting, it 
ig non-commercial. Through its various offices and affiliated interests it covers the entire 
country. If seeking a teacher or position come to a professional personnel organization. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


Seuthern Building, Washington. 1254 Amsterdam Ave., New York. 
Steger Building, Chicago. General Offices, Evanston, Ill. 14 Beacon St., Boston. 








25 East Jackson 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY osievara, “ciicaco 


36th Year. You want the best service and highest salaried position. We 
are here with both. The Outlook for the teacher is interestingly told by 
an expert in our booklet, ‘“Teaching as a Business.” Send for it. 


Other Offices: 437 Fifth Av. New York; Symes Bldg., Denver, Colo., Peyton Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 
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Make dainty costumes 
of crepe paper 


RESS UP! For class parties or 
masquerades,school plays orcom- 
mencement, teachers can help their 
pupils make dainty costumes of 
Dennison’s heavy crepe paper. 


Crepe paper costumes are easy 
to make. Striking colors not 
available in cloth, pretty ruffles 
and dangling fringe make them 
perfectly stunning. They do not 
easily tear. 





You stitch the crepe paper, 
hem it, sew it on your sewing 
machine just like cloth. It may 
be stretched to fit neatly and it 
costs lots, lots less than cloth. 


Send for this Free Book 


The Costume book explains the 
making of costumes suitable for all 
occasions. It offers suggestions for 
many kinds of costumes — and 
shows you photographs. Here is 
the coupon for it. 
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Ask your nearest stationer, de- 
partment store or perhaps your 








druggist for Dennison’s crepe 
paper. 


DENNISON MANUFACTURING CO. 
Framingham, Mass. Department FF 
Please send your Costume Book so I may 
know how to prepare for my class for its next 

fancy dress affair, (Please use pencil.) 
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Teacher's 


Name 
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The Scissor-Man 
Sing a song of Scissor-man, 
“Mend a broken plate, 
Bring your knives and garden shears, 
I’ll do them while you wait. 
Buzz-a-wuzz! Buzz-a-wuzz! 
Fast the wheel or slow, 
Ticker Tacker! Ticker Tack! 


Rivets in a row.” 


Sing a song of Scissor-man, 
Sitting in the sun, 

Sing it when the day begins, 
Sing it when it’s done. 

Be it hard or be it soft, 
Here’s a jolly plan; 

Sing to make the work go well, 
Like the Scissor-man. 





A Great Adventure 


A little lane, a crooked lane, 

Pink roses blooming there; 

And “spink-spank-spink” o’ bobolinks 
A-sprinkling all the air. 


Two little maids, two tiny maids; 
The lane they follow long, 
A-wandering and a-listening 

To whistle, pipe, and song. 


A wide, wide marsh, a velvet marsh; 
A salt smell in the air; 

And funny crabs, the fiddle crabs, 
A-scurrying everywhere. 


A shining sea, a sparkling sea, 

A sky just like a dream, 

Where great white birds wheel round and 
round, 

Then dip and dive and scream. 


What fun, what fun for little maids, 

If only they would dare! 

Then down they sit, and hard they work, 
Till tiny feet are bare. 


Oh, how they splash, and how they dash 
The water high in air. 

Till, all at once, a shadow dark! 

’Tis mother standing there! 


Of course to bed they’re quickly sent, 
But sweet the sleep they win; 

For underneath their tear-stained lids 
The happy dreams fly in 


Of little lanes, dear crooked lanes, 
Pink roses blooming there; 

And “‘spink-spank-spink”’ 0’ bobolinks 
A-sprinkling all the air. 


Oh, years have gone, with many days, 
The envy of a king; 
But never once a day like this 
For grand adventuring. 
— Frances J. Delano 





A New Volume in Lippincott’s 
College Text 


The title of this volume is “Agricultura! 
Economics,” and the author is James F. 
Boyle, Ph.D., Extension Professor of Rural 
Economy, College of Agriculture, Cornell 
University.. There are 436 pages in the text, 
with 90 illustrations, and an index of 12 
pages. Bound in full cloth. At the end oi 
each chapter there are Questions on the 
Text, Questions Suggested by the Text and 
Reference Lists. 

To quote from the Author’s Preface: ‘This 
book does not pretend to be a work of origina! 
research. It is a bringing together of some 
new and some old information which is 
scattered over a wide area of books, reports, 
and other sources. The book is not written 
for the expert or specialist, but for the average 
student of agricultural problems.” 

Published by J. B. Lippincott Company, 





Philadelphia, Pa. 
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LOSS OF APPETITE 


Pimples, Boils, Eruptions, etc. 
Mental and Physical Weakness, 


tre all very prevalent 
sitive proof that the blood is 
e power to defend the body 
yus and infectious diseases 





and are 
wanting in 
against conta- 
They show that 


just now 


the blood needs thorough cleansing, enriching 
nd vitalizing. 

Do not put off giving attention to these 

ngerous symptoms 

Get Hood’s Sarsaparilla today and begin 
iking it at once 

For a gentle laxative or an active cathar- 


take Hood’s Pills. 








SCHOOL 
EXHIBITIONS 


There is no easier, simpler and neater way 
te exhibit the work of students upon the walls 

the schoolrooms and corridors than by using 
the world-famous 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads, Steel Points 
Easy to insert with the fingers and will hold tightly. 
Will not mar the walls nor injure the subject dis- 
played. Every teacher should write for free sam- 
ples fos acquaintance sake 
Soi by hardware, stationery, c 
drag and photo supply stores 15¢ 2 7 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO. 
16-6 Berkley St. Philadelphia 








everywhere 














The MARCON-SLOPER OUPLICATOR 


You can make 100 copies of your 
own hand or typewritten letters, 
lessons or drawings in ten min- 
| utes, simply and easily. Postal 
size, printing surface, 444x7, $1. 
Note size, 644x10,$2. Letter 
‘size, 10x12%, $3.50. Full direc- 
tions, ink and spo complete 
Also sent C.O.D. 5 a sizes 
Send for Circular, Sample Work, 
and Special Offer to Teachers 
Satisfaction or Money Back, and 
ALL MAIL CHARGES PREPAID BY US. 


W. S. FISHER COMPANY, 
113 Amsterdam Ave. NEW YORK 


The 















Lawton Duplicator 





Thirty days’ free 
trial to teachers 
Write for Catalog A, 

iving size and our 
ree trial offer. 


Hektograph Mfg. & 


DtVer NC ewgne 


on ' \ Duplicator Co. 


ce 243 W. {7th St 
New York City 











‘Hicuer Epucation; 


Courses in English, Spanish, 
Mathematics, Chemistry, Draw- 
ing, Education, Business and in 
35 other subjects are given by cor- 
respondence. Begin any time. 


Che Buiversity of Chic 


a 
sth Year Division 12 , Chicago, m4 
2 








EARN $1,200 A YEAR IN SPARE TIME 


Wrting ome moving picture play a week. Demand 
Greater Than Supply. You can write them. We 
show you how. Send for free booklet, valuable infor- 
mation and special prize offer. CHICAGO PHOTO- 
PLAYWRIGHT COLLEGE, Box 278 Y-29, Chicago 












PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 
Removes Dandruff- StopsHair Falling 

Restores Color ar 
L) Beauty to Gray and Faccd Hair 
60c. 0 at Prorcicts, 
Hiseox ad, Wks. Patchogue, N. ¥ 











Ryan Superintendent at 
Logan, Utah 


Prof. Orson Ryan, who has been associated 
with Prof. P. G. Holden, in the Agricultural 
Extension Department of the International 
Harvester Company for the past year, has 
accepted office of Superintendent of 
Schools at Logan, Utah, one of the best and 
most progressive school towns in the country. 

Professor Ryan’s assistance was so highly 
satisfactory to the Harvester Company that 
the his services is a cause of deep 
regret to the Extenstion Department, but his 
new position will enable the Professor and 
his family to reside in a college town at a 
time when their children are either about to 
enter college or are nearing college age, and 
to continue their residence in that has 
been their home for many years. 

Previous to going to the Harvester Company, 
Professor Ryan was Superintendent of Schools 
of Carbon County, Utah Professor Holden 
characterizes him as one of the greatest edu- 
cators in the United States to-day 


the 


loss of 


a State 


North Ridge Brush Company 
Prize Contest 
draftsman 


government on the 
Ont 


7 Kennett, a 
the Canadian 
at Peterborough 


employed by 
rrent Canal 
submitted the best 
of 3089 designs entered in the trade name 
lettering contest, conducted by the North 
Ridge Brush Company of Freeport, Ill. A 
which was awarded 


reproduc tion of his desigr 
$100 prize, 


the follows 





All states in this country and four provinces 
in Canada — Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba and 
Alberta — were represented in the contest. 
The judges were: R. H. Rasmussen, manager 
of the art department, the W. T. Rawleigh 
Company; Lee Cornell, advertising manager, 
Stukenberg & Borchers, department store, 
and C. A. Stelle, executive secretary, Freeport 
Chamber of Commerce. 


A sketch submitted by Miss Vera I. Flinn, 


art director at the Freeport public schools, 
was closest to the winner. A design entered 
by R. Sharp of the art department of the 


Chicago Daily News, was next in line. 
Among the entrants were professional 
letterers and designers, magazine and news- 


paper artists, heads of art title departments 
at moving picture studios in California, New 
York and New Jersey, instructors and students 
at art institutes and academies, universities, 
colleges, normal, high, grade and private 
schools, also advertising writers, specialty 
salesmen and sign painters. 

More than 400 designs were submitted by 
high school teachers and students in Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Ohio. 
and Massachusetts. 

Approving the judges’ 
J. H. Nortridge, head of the North Ridge 
Brush Company, said: 

“Mr. Kennett’s design fully covers our re- 
quirements as to simplicity, distinctiveness and 
adaptability. It is attractive, quick-reading 
and attention-holding, and it comes up to our 
expectations. 

“Plans have been completed to enlist 
several hundred school teachers this summer 
in our campaign to popularize the design and 
acquaint more people with the ability and 
economy of sanitary wire-gripped products.’ 


recommendations, 





. w= ENGRAVED 
Wo, PAL) | NVITATIONS OR 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Moderate Prices. Write for Free Samples 
50 Engraved Visiting Cards, $2.25 
ROYAL ENGRAVING COMPANY 
814 X WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Pipe Tone School Organ 


The rich, pure, melodious 
tone of a good organ is far 
more appropriate for the foun- 
dational education of the child 
mind than is possible to pro- 
duce from any other musical 
instrument. No school should 
be without an organ. 

Write for prices. 


A. L. WHITE MPG. CO., 
219 Englewood Ave., Chicago, Hl. 














Dare to be true; nothing can 
need a lie; 
A fault which needs it most, 
grows two thereby. 
George Herbert 


The above is ONE of the 
106 MEMORY GEMS 


For Primary Grades 
contained in the set of 


Easy Memory Gems 
For Little Folks 


Thirty Manila Cards, size three by four 
inches, encased in attractive cloth-covered 
box — selections from the foll wing authors: 
Shaw Watts Mrs. Amelia Opie 
Lincoln Phoebe Cary J. G.Whittier 
Alice Cary Coleridge Frances Osgood 
Man A. A. Procter Allerton 

Samuel] Butler Hale Kingsley 

James Montgomery Pope Lowel! 


Ella W. Wilcox 


Longfellow 
and many others 


Full Set, Price, 40 cents, Postpaid 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago 


PHOTOPLAYS WANTED 


Big prices paid. You can write them. We show 
you how. Rex Publishers, Box 175, C-200, Chicago. 


Boston 








We e : 


OY Bin wk 
wits not gain from 10 to 351k 
in the next few months? W 
not round out your neck, chest 
and bust and make yourself as 


attractive as you wish to be 

I know you can because I have 
helped over 45,000 women gait 
10 to 35 pounds 


‘One pupil writes: “One year 
ago I weighed only 100 pounds 

now I weigh 126, and oh, I 
feel so well and so rested 


I can help you attain your proper 
weight In your room. Without 
drugs By = scientific natural 


methods, such as your physi 
approves 

If you only realized how surely 
how easily, how inexpensively your 
weight can be increased I am cer- 
tain you would write me at once 

Tell me your faults of health 
or figure. 

I respect your confidence and I 
will send you my booklet, free 


clan 





showing you how to stand and walk correctly 


Susanna Cocroft 
Dept. 45 





Pp 
Gotham National Bank Building, 


1819 Broadway, New York 








The plain truth about Teeth 


Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 
Cream 1s not advertised as a 
cure-all to do what can be 
done only by a dentist. 


It is recommended simply as 
a safe, common sense denti- 
frice, which cleans the teeth 
by direct application. It 
contains no acids that are 
supposed to dissolve hard, 
clinging deposits. 


Such deposits should be re- 
moved by adentist. Acids 
strong enough to dissolve 
them may injure the gums, 
the delicate tissues of the 
mouth, and even the teeth 
themselves. 


The common sense way of 
keeping the teeth in good 
condition is to clean them, 


Truth in advertising 
implies honesty in 
manufacture. 


night and morning, with 
Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 
Cream, and have them ex- 
amined at least twice a year 
by a dentist. 


The flavor of Ribbon Dental 
Cream is delicious —a dis- 
agreeable taste is no sign 
that a powder or a paste has 
any virtue as a tooth cleanser 
or as a cure for diseases of 
the teeth or gums. 


Teachers: 


Have you planned some simple way 
of helping tokeep your pupils’ inter- 
est in ‘*Good Teeth—-Good Health”’ 
during the summer vacation ? 


Why not have each child make a 
Vacation Calendar, marking only 
the days between the closing and 
the opening of school. Then every 
day can be marked off on the calen- 
dar as the teeth are brushed, one 
stroke for morning /, another for 
night X. 


The Colgate Reminder Cards ought 
to help, the year round. 


More dentists recommend 
Colgate’s than any other dentifrice 


(as indicated by impartial investigation] 











